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OHIO’S MONUMENT TO GENERAL ANTHONY 
WAYNE UNVEILED 


ADDRESS OF HONORABLE JAMES W. GOOD, SECRETARY OF 
WAR, IN HOTEL COMMODORE OLIVER HAZARD 
PERRY, TOLEDO, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 14, 1929. 





[In introducing the Secretary of War, Toastmaster Mr. Grove Patter- 
son spoke as follows: 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am sure that I speak for the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, under the auspices of which this 
monument was constructed, and these exercises and this banquet have been 
prepared, when I say that the officers and members of that society are glad 
to have this spirit of patriotism from the Sons of the American Revolution 
as expressed by the President of the Anthony Wayne Chapter. 

I want at this juncture to express the appreciation of all the members 
of the society for the number of women who have come to this banquet. It 
always helps the toastmaster to have this kind of an audience, though I am 
reminded at the moment of what Dusty Miller said about wives at the 
Rotary Club, last Monday. He said a wife is a person who has just seen 
a good place to park a little way back. (Laughter.) 

But be that as it may, we are glad there are so many wives and others 
here on this occasion. As I said a moment ago we have a feeling of secu- 
rity when our public officials are willing to carry on and do things that 
really mark some sort of human progress. I am sure that sense of security 
is very much enlarged when we find the President of the United States 
calling in to his official family, men who are not in any sense office seekers 
and who, in their exalted position, are by natural heritage and by attain- 
ments, men of statesman-like proportions. 

I think we in Toledo, the home of a member of the President’s official 
family, the Postmaster-General, feel a sort of a chumminess and a sense of 
comfort and friendliness that we would not otherwise feel in quite so great 
a measure in welcoming another member of the President’s family. 

The exploits of General Wayne were the exploits of war and it seems 
to me that it is fitting that those exploits should be celebrated by one who 
stands at the head of the war department of the national government. I am 
sure that we at this banquet are peculiarly fortunate and that the whole city 
of Toledo is distinctly honored in that we are privileged to entertain on this 
occasion the Secretary of War, and one who, as most of you know, partici- 
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pated in the recent triumphant campaign of the President, and now sits at the 
council table of Mr. Hoover. 

I am happy indeed to introduce as the principal speaker of this evening 
the Hon. James W. Good, the Secretary of War.” (Applause).] 


ADDRESS OF SECRETARY OF WAR JAMES W. GOOD 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
happy to be here on this occasion, first because I am 
complying with the wish of your distinguished fellow 


townsmen and my very good friend, Walter Brown, - 


(applause), and second, I am happy to be present and 
have a part in the exercises which have a significance 
more than local, more than state-wide, even nation-wide. 

In all history there is no more heroic or inspiring 
chapter than that which records the conquest of this 
continent from savagery for civilization. It began with 
the great migrations of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries which settled the Atlantic seaboard. It con- 
tinued in the westward movements of American popula- 
tion in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In a 
short space of time, as the history of humankind is 
measured, it has transformed a vast wilderness, inhab- 
ited by savage beasts and little less savage men, into a 
seat of civilization which is the marvel of the world, the 
happy abode of increasing millions, whose standard of 
living, whose progress and aspirations touch the high- 
water mark of advancement for the masses of men. 

As we look about us and see these modern monu- 
ments of progress, these fruitful fields and busy cities, 
these miracles of construction, of transportation, and 
inter-communication, these schools and churches and all 
the institutions which stand for human betterment, it is 
well for us to remember that this tremendous task has 
been accomplished at no small toil and sacrifice by the 
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men who have gone before. We are the inheritors of 
the brave and laborious deeds of our forebears, who in 
their frail ships crossed the Atlantic to plant outposts 
of civilization in the New World, and who, mile by mile, 
fought their way across this continent, conquering the 
forests, the swamp, the mountain and the arid plains, 
the wild beast and the savage, facing disease and hunger 
and death, that we might enjoy the heritage of their de- 
votion and valor. 

It is well that on occasions like this we should recall 
the debt we owe to the pioneer fathers, whose enduring 
monument is our civilization itself. For in the thought 
of our debt to them we may gain some realization of the 
measure of our reciprocal obligations to the future. We 
cannot honorably accept this heritage without some 
thought of what we shall bequeath to the generations 
that shall come after us. If we do not bring to the duties 
of the present, some of that spirit, some of those noble 
qualities which have made it possible for us to enjoy the 
privileges and opportunities so dearly won for us, then 
we are unworthy sons of worthy sires. 

We have come together tonight in obedience to one 
of our finer instincts—a natural impulse in the heart 
of a people which prompts them to consecrate battle- 
fields that drank the blood of their fathers, and to erect 
monuments to the memory and honor of their distin- 
guished benefactors and defenders. This instinct 
arouses veneration for great leaders in thought and in 
action. It moved the old Greeks of two thousand years 
and more ago to reserve for their military heroes and 
great philosophers the most prominent seats in the thea- 
ters, and today it reserves in the playhouse of the world’s 
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activities seats of honor for the unselfish servants who 
devote their talents and consecrate their lives to further 
the material prosperity, the spiritual development, and 
the happiness of their fellow-men. 

Here today the great State of Ohio honored the man 
who assured her independence and made certain her ul- 
timate destiny as one of the greatest of our common- 
wealths. 

In paying tribute to Wayne today you paid honor to 
the second soldier, and the first fighter, of the Revolu- 
tion. (Applause.) The second soldier because, after 
Washington, he was our greatest military leader, giving 
the most unswerving loyalty to our cause and bringing 
his genius to the service in almost every hard-fought 
battle from Canada in the North to Florida in the South. 

He was the first fighter of the Revolution, loving 
battle as the eagle loves the sun, impetuous in action, 
quick in conception, prompt in execution, and withal, 
most careful in preparation and unfailing in resource. 
He performed the most striking exploit of the war: the 
storming of Stony Point at midnight, leading a mad 
charge into the hot mouths of cannon loaded with death, 
inspiring Washington to pit his rude battalions against 
British Grenadiers at Monmouth, he was instrumental 
in destroying the charm of invincibility that till then 
had always attended the British regulars. 

In paying honor to men like Anthony Wayne we pay 
tribute to those qualities of fortitude, of loyalty, of in- 
tegrity, of vision which alone in this generation and in 
generations to come, can preserve and advance the re- 
public. If our nation is to endure in the fulfillment of 
its high mission of service to humanity, these virtues 
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must be emulated by the millions who throng the 
mighty western empire Wayne’s valor won for order 
and for freedom. 

Here was the last act in the colorful drama of the 
American Revolution. Here, as the guns of Wayne’s 
soldiers volleyed, and his Legions rushed through the 
forests with shouts of victory, vanished the dreams of 
Indian, of Spanish, of French, and of British empire in 
the great Western Territory, now the very heart of the 
United States. Alone among the great commanders of 
the Revolution, it was the destiny of Anthony Wayne 
to draw his sword at the very dawn of the Revolution 
and to sheath it on the field of battle as his eyes beheld 
the flag of an alien sovereignty lowered forever on the 
so:l of this Republic. 

One of the chief causes of the American Revolution 
was the determination of Great Britain to prevent the 
rising power of the colonies from surmounting the Alle- 
ghanies. The colonists of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
especially were as determined to seek homes for increas- 
ing population in the new, rich lands of the West. It 
was the desire of the British Government that this vast 
area should remain in the hands of the Indian tribes, as 
a barrier to the expansion of colonies which had given 
many evidences of a spirit of independence. It was 
doubtless believed the continuance of this border danger 
would exercise a limiting influence on the aspiration to 
separate nationality. Migration into this area was 
finally forbidden, and this was looked upon by the col- 
onists as an unreasonable and tyrannical restriction. 

The American Revolution did not come about from 
causes to which it is usually ascribed, but because the 
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moment for American nationality had arrived, and 
Destiny demanded an outlet. for the spirit of a virile 
people incapable of being assigned to a colonial condi- 
tion, or shut out by mountain ranges from this Promised 
Land beyond the Ohio. 

We celebrate this year the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the conquest of the Northwest by the 
gallant General George Rogers Clark, bearing the com- 
mission of Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia. His 
expedition, ending in the capture of Fort Sackville on 
the Wabash, ranks among the foremost military ex- 
ploits of history. Leading a small band of frontiers- 
men, he floated down the Ohio, struck across country to 
Kaskaskia, capturing the British fort at that point. By 
shrewd diplomacy he won the confidence and support of 
the French natives and secured the neutrality of the 
Indians in Illinois. In the fierce cold of February he 
struck across the flooded prairies and swollen rivers of 
Illinois to Vincennes. There the remorseless fire of his 
riflemen secured the surrender of a strong fort, de- 
fended by cannon and by a superior force of the best 
troops of Europe. It was upon this battle, small in itself 
but in its consequences one of the great decisive engage- 
ments of our history, that the American claim to the 
Northwest Territory chiefly rested when the treaty of 
peace was signed between Great Britain and the United 
States. Despite this cession this area remained a center 
of British occupation and intrigue. Five forts, includ- 
ing two in this area, floated the British flag, and the 
Indians were incited by British traders and officers to 
resist American occupation. As a result the Indian tribes 
stubbornly clung to the claim of exclusive right to oc- 
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cupy the lands west of the Ohio, and by frequent forays 
upon scattered white settlements, with cruel massacre of 
men, women and children, they sought to keep back the 
resistless tide of white migration. And when General 
Anthony Wayne was called to the task of establishing 
the authority of the young republic in the empire west 
of the Ohio, it was only after two disastrous American 
defeats had made the task seem almost impossible. 

The correspondence of General Wayne reveals the 
neglect of the Continental Army even during the darkest 
days of the Revolution. Many of his letters, addressed 
to the civil authorities of his state of Pennsylvania, re- 
vealed the sad plight into which the armies of Washing- 
ton fell through failure to provide for their necessities. 
We are all familiar with the story of Valley Forge, 
where hundreds of soldiers died from insufficient food 
and clothing. Following the achievement of independ- 
ence, and even after the establishment of the Constitu- 
tion and the inauguration of Washington as President, 
the Army was almost totally neglected. The people of 
the young republic feared military power. They dreaded 
a standing army even of modest proportions. The So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, the organization of Revolution- 
ary officers, was savagely denounced as a conspiracy 
against free government. One of Anthony Wayne’s 
effective letters was written in answer to these charges 
of ulterior motives of an association of Revolutionary 
comrades-in-arms headed by no less distinguished a pa- 
triot than George Washington. 

This popular attitude reflected itself in an American 
Army incapable even of resisting the Indian, British 
and Spanish pretensions to sovereignty over the vast 
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area west of the Ohio. The inglorious failure of two 
expeditions against the Indians who in eight years 
slaughtered fifteen hundred settlers, was due not so 
much to incapable leadership as to lack of a disciplined 
and adequately supported army. General Harmar was 
ingloriously beaten by the confederated Indians in a 
battle near the present site of Fort Wayne. Even 
greater alarm spread in the Northwest Territory and 
throughout the colonies when an American army under 
General St. Clair was put to flight after great slaughter. 
The vast area won by the valor of George Rogers Clark 
and confirmed to American possessions by the peace 
treaty between Great Britain and the United Colonies, 
seemed on the point of being wholly lost to the Republic. 

It was then that President Washington turned, as he 
had often turned during the trying days of the Revolu- 
tion, to the great soldier, the great patriot, whose mem- 
ory we honor today, and placed him in command of the 
armies of the United States. The history of the Amer- 
ican Revolution is glorified by many heroic figures, but 
among them all none braver, more picturesque, more in- 
spiring may be found than that of Anthony Wayne. 
(Applause.) No other officer of the Revolution fought, 
as he did, from the snows of Canada to the sands of 
Floridg. No other was possessed in the same degree as 
he was of a daring which stopped at nothing when the 
cause of his country was at stake. Master of strategy, 
he believed with Caesar and Napoleon that audacity in 
attack was half the battle. His daring was not reckless, 
but reasoned, strategy. Again and again he had won 
victories where lack of confidence and faint-heartedness 
would have failed. 
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To General Anthony Wayne, as we were told this 
afternoon, has been applied the title “Mad Anthony.” It 
has fixed upon succeeding generations the belief that An- 
thony Wayne was a mere dare-devil. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. This name was given him in 
the campaign which culminated in the capture of Corn- 
wallis, in a spirit of levity, by a drunken soldier who had 
been arrested for disorderly conduct on Wayne’s order, 
and who inquired if Wayne was “mad’’ when he issued 
the order. No reckless act of General Wayne caused a 
disaster throughout his long career as an officer. The 
massacre of his troops at Paoli was due to no fault on 
his part, but to his failure to receive orders. Among the 
military advisers of Washington, it is true, he was one 
of two or three who counseled fighting when others ad- 
vised retreat or inaction. 

It was not madness that caused Wayne to advise the 
attack at Germantown in which Howe’s army so nar- 
rowly escaped complete defeat. It was not madness 
which caused Wayne to counsel the attack at Monmouth, 
which was, as General Lee described it, a great American 
victory. More than any other American general, Wayne 
believed in the ability of the Continental soldier to cope 
with the best soldiery of Europe, and these two attacks, 
just before and just after the dark winter at Valley 
Forge, were essential in maintaining the morale of the 
American army and of the Colonies. It was not mad- 
ness which prompted General Wayne to attempt the 
scaling of the heights of Stony Point and the capture 
of its garrison. Washington assigned him to that per- 
ilous task, and he accepted it, with absolute confidence 
in the outcome of an undertaking which caused all 
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America to ring with the praises of Wayne’s valor. It 
was not madness which caused Wayne, unexpectedly 
confronted by a heavily superior force under Cornwallis 
on James Island, with a swamp and a narrow causeway 
obstructing his retreat and seemingly rendering it hope- 
less, to instantly order an attack on the British center 
which threw the enemy into a confusion during which 
he escaped with his entire force. It was not madness 
which caused Wayne to attempt the pacification of 
Georgia after eight years of internal strife between 
Tories and patriots, with strong British forces garrison- 
ing Savannah and Charleston, and formidable allied In- 
dian forces harrying the interior. By the use of di- 
plomacy and a few swift blows he accomplished the task 
assigned to him and marched as a conqueror into the 
two chief ports of the colony. Here Wayne had his 
first extensive experience with Indian warfare, with 
such close conflict that an Indian Chief shot the Gener- 
al’s horse from under him as Wayne struck the warrior 
down with his sword. 

In this campaign, as in later years, Anthony Wayne 
demonstrated that he was a statesman as well as a sol- 
dier. One of his first acts upon reaching Georgia was 
to issue a proclamation offering amnesty to all Loyalists 
who had remained true to the British crown, thus quel- 
ling the civil strife which in Georgia had made it im- 
possible to present a common front to the enemy. Upon 
his return to civil life in Pennsylvania we find him lead- 
ing the contest for the restoration of civil rights to the 
Loyalists and religious objectors, constituting more 
than one-half of the population of that state, who had 
refused or neglected to take the prescribed oath of al- 
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fegiance during the Revolutionary War. Those who 
seek to keep alive the flame of hatred after war is over 
are not those who have borne the heat and burden of 
battle. 

With the fate of the Northwest Territory at stake, 
the future of this great empire of the West in doubt, 
there strode upon the scene of action this civilian sol- 
dier, this farmer, tanner, statesman, warrior, this 
patriot whose first thought was never of self, but of the 
welfare of his beloved country. Here his last years 
were to be glorified by new achievements: here under 
the old banner of the Revolution he was to fight vic- 
toriously again: here his eyes were to close, along Lake 
Erie’s shores, on the fair land he had delivered. 

It was no mere dare-devil soldier who began at Pitts- 
burgh the patient work of restoring order from chaos 
in the American army, smarting under inglorious de- 
feat. We are told that so unpopular was the profession 
of the soldier, so great was the fear of the Indians, 
following the massacre of two American armies in the 
West, that Wayne was compelled to accept much un- 
promising material in his volunteer force. Upon this 
new army was conferred the name of United States 
Legion. The name may have been suggested by 
Wayne’s careful study of Caesar’s Commentaries: as 
Caesar had led his legions into the Transalpine Gaul 
against barbarians, so Wayne was to lead his legion 
across the Ohio to cope with the savage. The process 
of recruiting and drilling was continuous at Legionville, 
below Pittsburgh. The force was then transported 
down the Ohio to a point near Cincinnati, where con- 
stant drilling continued. Thus this great drill-master 
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fashioned a rabble into an army. His men were en- 
couraged by the dispatching of a force to the very spot 
where St. Clair had been defeated. There a fort was 
built. Wayne marched to the center of the area now 
the State of Ohio, where Ft. Greenville was established. 
Thus marching through the forest, cutting a trail 
through the woods three hundred miles in length, out of 
touch with the national capital at one time for some 
months, and receiving little from Philadelphia but ad- 
monitions of caution lest the very reputation of Wash- 
ington’s administration be destroyed by another defeat 
in the West, we see Anthony Wayne slowly, surely, pa- 
tiently, moving on to his triumph, leaving nothing to 
chance. 

The short engagement at Fallen Timbers was the 
culmination of long months of skillful preparation. This 
warrior with a reputation for recklessness, was the one 
commander charged with the duty of conquering the 
West who committed no acts of rashness in his advance 
upon a dangerous foe, well armed, choosing a strong 
position, known and dreaded for superior skill in forest 
fighting. Once Wayne had reached the scene of con- 
flict, there was no question as to the result. Flanking 
forces were sent to the right and the left of the Indian 
line stretching over a front of two miles. His main 
force, now. inspired with confidence in their commander - 
and in each other through many months of discipline, 
went straight into battle with instructions from Wayne 
to root the Indians out from behind the trees with the 
bayonet, and shoot them in the back as they ran. These 
orders were so literally carried out that the quick flight 
of the Indian army, the most dangerous ever sent 
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against an American army in all the history of the Re- 
public, prevented the flanking forces from ever getting 
into action. 

It was significant that this great Indian force had 
collected around a British fort: that in its ranks were 
officers and men from Canada; that its weapons had 
been furnished by the British traders whose house 
Wayne burned in sight of the fort. And when the com- 
mander of the British fort asked for what reason this 
American army was so near the walls of his post, 
Wayne replied that the answer could be had from the 
muskets of his victorious army, and that if this fort had 
been in the way during the pursuit, it would not have 
been much of an obstacle to his troops. Moreover, he 
did not know of the existence of a British post on this 
territory of the United States. Here again the caution 
of Wayne, rather than rashness, was in evidence. He 
avoided a clash with the British force though he believed 
it to be illegally on American soil. He had been confi- 
dentially advised by General Knox that if the capture 
of the British fort was necessary to his operations, he 
was at liberty to undertake it. But such capture would 
have been an act of war and Wayne avoided it. 

Had Wayne failed in the Battle of Fallen Timbers— 
had he failed in the treaty council—it is very probable 
that the Ohio River would have been the boundary be- 
tween the Americans and Great Britain. For, in the 
Quebec Act of years before, the British Parliament had 
declared the country between the Great Lakes and the 
Ohio to be a part of Canada and in spite of subsequent 
treaties the British still hoped to hold it. It was the 
news that Anthony Wayne had broken the back of the 
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Indian power west of the Ohio, reaching London as 
John Jay was negotiating a treaty with Great Britain, 
that was decisive in causing the British government to 
agree to withdraw the posts which had been established 
south of the Canadian border. And to General Wayne, 
after he had been received in triumph in Philadelphia, 
President Washington entrusted the agreeable duty of 
receiving these forts on behalf of the United States. He 
was received with the highest honor and respect by his 
Indian foemen and the officers of the British posts. As 
this work neared completion he died at Presque Isle, on 
the shores of Lake Erie. His service to the Republic 
was over: his name was enrolled among the Republic’s 
Immortals. 

It is well that in this great western land, which 
Wayne’s valor made secure under the shelter of the flag 
of Washington, monuments should be reared to this 
heroic patriot. His greatest, his most enduring monu- 
ment will ever be the vast empire he redeemed. Today 
it is the happy home of millions. It is the very axis of 
the Republic. For three-quarters of a century the influ- 
ence of the Middle-West in national life has been very 
great. During the past sixty years the nation has been 
half the time under the Presidency of men either born 
or resident of this one State of Ohio. It has been pre- 
dicted that within another half-century the greatest cen- 
ter of population and industry in the world will fill the 
area that we call the Middle-West. (Applause. ) 

If we visualize a map of the United States as it 
would have been without the victory at Fallen Timbers, 
we see the great states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Minnesota forming the south- 
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central portion of Canada,—a Canada reaching deep 
down into the very heart of our Mid-West. Such a gi- 
gantic wedge driven into the very vitals of our young 
nation would have discouraged all westward expansion 
and our future history might well have been the story 
of a few stunted colonies penned in between the Appa- 
lachians and the sea. It was only by the retention of 
the Northwest Territory that the Louisiana Purchase 
was made possible, followed inevitably by the addition 
of Texas and California to the national domain and the 
westward march of the most triumphant migration in 
all the history of mankind. 


In this campaign Anthony Wayne made two con- 
quests—one with arms, the other with the no less honor- 
able, and perhaps more potent, weapon of peace. The 
first is great only because it made way for that which 
followed. The second is great because it made full use 
of the advantages gained by the first. Without Green- 
ville, Fallen Timbers would have been but another 
bloody incident in the long struggle between the red man 
and the white. Followed, as it was, by the Council at 
Greenville, it marks an epoch in the development of a 
continent and the vanquishing of a primitive race whose 
tents from then on slowly receded before the oncoming 
waves of western civilization. 

The Pennsylvanians and the Virginians had worked 
their way up into the eastern foothills of the last range 
of mountains separating them from the interior, and the 
pioneer waves were surging in the troughs of the Alle- 
ghanies, ready to overflow into the new lands of the 
West. The time for the American colonists to attempt 
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the Great Mountains in force had been long in coming, 
but it had plainly arrived. 

Ohio was the first of the Northwestern states to re- 
ceive the western migration. The tide of patriotism 
which had borne our country to freedom and estab- 
lished the Constitution drew to the West many of the 
patriots whose fortunes had been maimed or broken by 
their sacrifices during the Revolutionary War, and this 
pure stream, pouring over the mountains, found its first 
basin in Ohio. Through the mountain passes poured 
the mighty pioneer flood, to spread over the valley of 
the Ohio and lay the foundations of the “Inland Em- 
pire.” 

On they came, men of courage and great vision, to 
rear the black loneliness of their solitary cabins against 
a wilderness sky and to build numerous forts within 
your borders—outposts of an all-conquering civilization 
which when once established knew no abandonment or 
turning back. 

We honor today not the sword of Wayne, but the 
brave, devoted heart which directed his stout arm in the 
cause of freedom and order and human happiness. This 
hero fought not with lust for blood, but because he loved 
freedom more than he loved life. He hated force and 
bloodshed with such ardor that he would not submit to 
the oppression of his countrymen, the thwarting of their 
destiny, the destruction of their lives and homes, by 
force and bloodshed, and was therefore willing to use 
force to repel force rather than permit violence enlisted 
in an unjust cause to triumph. 

We have faith to believe that with the advancement 
of civilization, war will be totally rejected as a means 
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of governing the world. So long as force may be in- 
voked in behalf of injustice and wrong, so long must 
force be ready to meet and crush force when thus em- 
ployed; as Washington said, “We must keep ourselves 
in a reasonable posture of defense.” (Applause. ) 

After more than one hundred and fifty years of na- 
tionality, the sword of Washington and Wayne was 
never drawn except in defense of American rights or 
human rights and was never sheathed in dishonor. To- 
night that sword rests securely in its scabbard. But if 
it shall ever be necessary again to draw it, it will only 
be drawn in defense of American rights or in defense 
of human rights and it will never be sheathed in dis- 
honor. (Applause.) 

But in peace as well as in war, the perpetuity of this 
nation depends upon keeping alive the spirit of Wash- 
ington and Wayne in the hearts of American people. 
Forgetful of self, rejecting ease and comfort and peace 
for the arduous service of the camp and field, these 
heroes will ever be an inspiring example to all Ameri- 
cans. Let us build monuments to them like this, com- 
memorating their valorous deeds; let us build monu- 
ments to them in a Republic strong, prosperous and just; 
above all, fellow countrymen, let us build shrines to 
them in our hearts, upon which shall ever be kept glow- 
ing the love of country. 


BANQUET IN COMMEMORATION OF GENERAL AN- 
THONY WAYNE AND THE BATTLE OF 
FALLEN TIMBERS 


The banquet at the Commodore Perry Hotel, To- 
ledo, Ohio, was a fitting climax to the ceremonies inci- 
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dent to the dedication of a monument to General An- 
thony Wayne. The principal address by the Secretary 
of War, Honorable James W. Good, who brought the 
greetings of the President of the United States, was de- 
livered in excellent form and listened to with the closest 
attention by the large and appreciative audience that 
filled to its capacity the spacious banquet hall. The ad- 
dresses, as will be seen, were well timed and in keeping 
with the dignity of the occasion. They were inter- 
spersed with excellent music. 


AT THE SPEAKER’S TABLE 


The guests assigned to the speaker’s table were ar- 
ranged to the right and left of the Toastmaster as fol- 


lows: 
RIGHT 


15—Nevin O. Winter, Historian. 

14—E. F. Wood, Treasurer Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society. 

13—A. D. Hosterman, Chairman Revolutionary Memorial Com- 
mission. 

12—Mrs. W. I. Hadley, Regent Ursula Wolcott Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

11—Honorable Roy H. Williams, President, Anthony Wayne 
Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution. 

10o—Mrs. W. I. Sawyer, State President, Daughters of 1812. 

g—Bruce Wilder Saville, Sculptor, Designer of Wayne Monu- 
ment. 

8—H. C. Shetrone, Director, Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society. 

7—James A. Woodburn, President, Indiana Historical Society. 

6—Aide to Major General Nolan. 

5—Mrs. Fannie Smith Tobey, State Regent, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

4—Loren E. Sauers, Member Executive Committee, National 
Society, Sons of the American Revolution. 

3—J. M. Walling, Lieutenant Colonel U. S. Army, Aide to Sec- 
retary Good. 
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2—D. E. Nolan, Major General U. S. Army. 
1—Honorable James W. Good, Secretary of War. 


CENTER 
Grove Patterson, Toastmaster. 


LEFT 


1—Honorable William T. Jackson, Mayor of Toledo. 

2—Lieutenant Colonel Wade Christy, Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Ohio, representing Governor Cooper. 

3—H. Ross Ake, Treasurer of State. 

4—Walter C. Peters, representing Governor Green of Michigan. 

5—W. W. Farnsworth, State Senator. 

6—Arthur C. Johnson, President, Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society. 

7—Mrs. Herbert Backus, Vice-President General, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

8—Mrs. Helen Wolcott Dimick, Secretary, Ohio Society Co- 
lonial Dames of America. 

g—C. B. Galbreath, Secretary, Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society. 

10—Charles R. Barefoot, Representing President Fenner, of 
Ohio Society, Sons of the American Revolution. 

11—Mrs. Frank E. Walters, Vice-Regent, Fort Industry Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

12—Edward S. Bronson, Mayor of Defiance, Ohio. 

13—Miss Ethelind Daiber, President Toledo Chapter, U. S. 
Daughters of 1812. 

14—William Wayne, President Pennsylvania Society of the Or- 
der of the Cincinnati. 

15—W. J. Sherman, Chairman of Committee of Arrangements. 


SPEAKING PROGRAM 


When the menu had been served Toastmaster Pat- 
terson rose and spoke as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I am going to ask you to rise and 
drink to the health of the President of the United States. 

(All rise and drink to the health of the President of the 

United States.) 

If you will permit me, and I know that you will gladly, I am 
going to violate all of the constitutional prerogatives of toastmas- 
ter and not tell any so-called funny stories. 
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I have a vivid, sharp and distinct memory of a time not so 
long ago when I served as toastmaster on another occasion in this 
same room and a man who followed well down in the program, 
known and properly so for his wit, said the toastmaster had 
allowed himself to be interrupted just often enough to save the 
program. (Laughter.) 

So when I came into this room I said to myself: this is going 
to be a different kind of performance. I wonder how many of 
us are familiar with the poem: 


“O beautiful for patriot dream, 
That sees beyond the years, 

Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears.” 


So it seems to me that the beauty of today is the beauty of 
dreamers, the beauty of warriors, the beauty of pioneers who 
saw beyond the years and we have come together to celebrate the 
dream and the vision and the subsequent actuality. Have you 
ever stopped to think that if one generation in its indolence and 
its indifference should fail to pass on the ordinary knowledge of 
the ages, the painfully accumulated experience of the rest,—if 
just one generation in its indolence and its indifference should fail 
to pass this on, then we would inevitably revert to barbarism. 

It seems to me a very fine thing that we illuminate those 
places of the earth which mark the spot where pioneers have 
beaten a road through the wilderness to a better day. 

Not long ago I made an automobile trip through the Valley 
of the Shenandoah and through the South. I started down the 
National Trail and stopped for a moment at a monument of note, 
the monument to General Braddock in Pennsylvania with whom 
Washington fought. Then I went across the battlefield of An- 
tietam which is splendidly marked. It is a liberal education in 
the history of the Civil War—this visit to the Battlefield of 
Antietam and through the Shenandoah Valley with a stop at 
Cedar Run. I stopped at Charleston, West Virginia, to look up 
a little tablet which was buried down in the grass which says, 
“Here on September 2nd, 1859, John Brown was hanged.” 

I looked at the statue of General Lee in Lexington and then 
passed Salisbury, North Carolina, which perhaps did not mean 
very much to me at the time. Still I am thinking about it. I 
realized it was the beginning of the Daniel Boone Trail and the 
beginning of the Andrew Jackson career. Both of them started 
from that place in North Carolina. 
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Then I came around in the woods of Southern Tennessee to 
discover the grave of Mary Waterless, the secretary of President 
Jefferson, sent by Jefferson to look into the Louisiana Purchase 
to make a personal report to the President, and that grave has 
been marked properly by the State of Tennessee. And all the 
way through the South and increasingly so through the East and I 
am glad to say a little here and there in the Middle-West we are 
marking for this generation and the generations to come the places 
where men by service and self-sacrifice and by visions and dreams 
of pioneers, are building new highways by which this nation and 
all the nations of the earth must finally come. 

So I think we cannot be engaged in a finer work than in 
paying tribute to the heroic exploits of General Anthony Wayne. 

As the first part of this program, I am going to read a letter 
from Governor Myers Y. Cooper of Ohio. 

He says, “Owing to an important previous engagement, made 
before the unveiling of the monument to General Anthony Wayne 
had been announced for September 14, I find that it will be quite 
impossible for me as well as Mrs. Cooper to be in Toledo for the 
banquet. 

“We should have been greatly pleased to be present upon this 
notable occasion and personally greet such distinguished guests as 
Secretary of War Good, and others. But, disappointing as it is 
to both of us, may I not hope that, in conveying our sincere 
regrets, you will see fit to extend our greetings at the banquet 
scheduled to be held at the Commodore Perry Hotel and read this 
necessarily brief expression of mine on the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers. 

“The Battle of Fallen Timbers, fought on the banks of the 
Maumee on August 20, 1794, marked the last stand of the Indians 
against the whites in Ohio during the Post Revolutionary Period. 
It was at this spot that General Wayne (‘Mad Anthony’ Wayne) 
marshalled his forces of intrepid, sturdy, weather-beaten men, 
moved against the hordes of hidden savages and their white allies, 
and came out victor. 

“The Indians never fully recovered from Wayne’s mad and 
ferocious attack, and their spirit was completely broken. 

“Had the Indians won on that fateful August day, all the 
territory lying within the boundaries of the Alleghanies and the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers would have been lost to Americans 
and claimed by the British as theirs. 

“In the Battle of Fallen Timbers Wayne lost only thirty- 
three killed and about one hundred wounded. While the toll of 
the Indians has never been definitely determined, it is known that 
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their loss was far heavier than that suffered by Wayne’s soldiers. 
Following the Battle of Fallen Timbers many Indians fled to De- 
troit, the British headquarters, and General Wayne departed for 
Fort Defiance. He did not live long to enjoy the honor of his 
victory, dying two years later. 


“One of General Wayne’s last acts was to receive from the 
British, Fort Miami, which they formally surrendered in 1796 
in pursuance to a treaty negotiated by Chief Justice Jay. General 
Wayne lived long enough after the Battle of Fallen Timbers for 
the Indians to learn to respect him and love him. So pleased were 
they, by their treatment at the hands of General Wayne, that each 
of the prominent chiefs, following the surrender of Fort Miami, 
wanted to see and talk with him. 


“General Wayne was a great soldier and a great citizen of 
America, and it is most fitting that a monument to his memory 
be erected at the scene of the Battle of Fallen Timbers.” 


The City of Toledo is honored indeed by the presence of 
distinguished guests on this occasion and before this meeting is 
over I am sure it is going to become quite informal and I am 
going to have the pleasure of introducing these distinguished 
guests to everyone present. 


At this juncture I want to present to you the first speaker on 
the regular program. 


I think that a sense of security in a community is consciously 
or unconsciously created when provided by the truthful fabric 
in the character of those citizens who always feel their responsi- 
bility to the rest of the community. Nowhere is that fabric of 
character worn more becomingly, nowhere is it worn more tri- 
umphantly than in our courts, and I am very happy to say that 
the Toledo Chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution is 
fortunate in having as its president a distinguished jurist. I 
count it indeed a pleasure and a privilege to present to you at this 
time the Hon. Roy H. Williams, Judge of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, and the President of the Anthony Wayne Chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, who will now speak to us. 
(Applause. ) 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE ROY H. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Chairman, Honored Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I was asked to come down and stand in front of this instru- 
ment called, I believe, a microphone. It is hard to imagine, I may 
say, that there may be an invisible audience listening to what 
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your distinguished chairman has said, and what everyone may 
say here this evening. 

We are living in a mechanized age, an electricized age, and it 
is a wonderful age; and it is not out of keeping with our times 
that there should be placed on the field where was fought the Battle 
of Fallen Timbers, a monument to Anthony Wayne that expresses 
the appreciation of the people of Ohio for the efforts of one who 
has done well in helping to make and preserve American civiliza- 
tion in the Buckeye State. 

I suppose I am on this program because I hold an official 
position in Anthony Wayne Chapter of Toledo. That is a pa- 
triotic organization. I think its purpose is often misunderstood, 
but it stands for those principles and those movements and those 
objectives which gave expression to what was accomplished in the 
Revolution and in the making of the Constitution of the United 
States afterwards, and which would preserve America as it is 
under that Constitution. There is a need, I believe, for patriotism 
of that kind in America, an increasing need. This organization 
which I represent stands for the highest ideals of American pa- 
triotism. 

Now when we think of Anthony Wayne, we think first very 
naturally of the American Revolution. What was the American 
Revolution? Of course we all know, but I think sometimes, per- 
haps, we forget our landmarks. I think that sometimes we are 
not mindful of the fact that the American Revolution was the 
real beginning of constitutional government in the history of the 
world. An important landmark was set when the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers was fought near the City of Toledo. 

When we think of the Revolution, we ought to have in mind 
three characters often forgotten. Of course, we think of George 
Washington always, because he was the Revolution, in a sense. 
He was the great mind and the great soul around which that 
movement for independence and for liberty was built, but he had 
many who aided him. There are three names that are often neg- 
lected: Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, who sub- 
sequently spent some time in jail for non-payment of his debts; 
Thomas Paine, the pamphleteer of the Revolution, without whom, 
Washington said, the Revolution could not have been successfully 
fought; and Anthony Wayne, the bull dog and fighting spirit of 
the Revolution, the man who was always ready to fight and always 
ready to fight with fists, with powder and ball or with cold steel. 
And, when he went up Stony Point that night at midnight, at the 
head of his column, firing there was, but not in his detachment. 
As the ascent was made he gave the order to charge with fixed 
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bayonets, and before the top was reached he was wounded. He 
immediately cried out: “Carry me on. If the wound is mortal, 
I want to die at the head of my column.” That was the spirit 
of Anthony Wayne. His work at Brandywine and Germantown 
was outstanding, and at Monmouth when Lee gave way, he aided 
Washington in rallying the American troops, and his strategy at 
Yorktown before the surrender of Cornwallis showed his clever- 
ness and ability as a soldier. His achievements in these battles 
lead to the conclusion that it is very doubtful whether the Revo- 
lution could have been successfully fought without the help of 
Anthony Wayne. 

After the Revolutionary War was over and the Northwest 
Territory was created, we received by treaty the territory west of 
the thirteen states and east of the Mississippi, and it was neces- 
sary to open what was commonly called the Ohio country. That 
was one of Washington’s important duties when he took the office 
of President. Finally he selected whom? Anthony Wayne—and 
the climax of the campaign that followed was the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers. What Andrew Jackson was to Florida; what Sam 
Houston was to Texas; what George Rogers Clark was to the 
Northwest, Anthony Wayne was to the Ohio country. He opened 
it up to civilization, and it is well that we honor his memory and 
his name with a monument and a piece of sculpture that will stand 
through the endless years of time, and should it crumble to dust 
the patriotism of the American people and the people of the 
Buckeye State will replace it, and see that it stands there con- 
tinually honoring his memory. 

A people, to a great extent, writes the history of its civiliza- 
tion in its art and in its sculpture. This monument is a worthy 
piece—a work of genius,—as you recognize. I wonder often if 
whether or not, with all our effort to secure co-operation and har- 
mony, there may not be a lurking danger. Of course, these 
United States were built up through the medium of those two 
things. Don’t misunderstand me. But I just wonder if we can’t 
co-operate and harmonize at the expense of principle. There is 
hardly any good thing that cannot be overdone, and it seems we 
may get from this event and occasion the spirit of Anthony 
Wayne. This country will endure so long as we maintain the 
spirit of our fathers, and when I say that you know I think, es- 
sentially, we ought to believe in America for Americans. 

As with most everything that a public speaker may say, one 
might be misunderstood. I mean simply this. None of us are 
aborigines. The Indians were the aborigines. We all came to 
America from across the water. We are still coming. It does 
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not make any difference how lately a man came to America and 
took out his citizenship papers and became a citizen of the United 
States, provided he has become a typical and worthy American 
ancestor and a typical and worthy American. 

Our ancestors may have come over in the Mayflower and they 
and we may not be patriotic in a true sense. It matters not 
where a man is born, or when he came to America to become a 
citizen of this country. The test is when he gets here, does he 
truly carry on what the fathers began. Does he believe in Amer- 
ica for Americans, and if he does, and helps maintain and uphold 
and carry on our institutions, and is true to the constitution and 
the flag, then he is a good American citizen. In that sense we all 
ought to believe, I take it, in America for Americans. We should 
not, however, have any sympathy for this propaganda that would 
tear down the ideals of the past; uproot the monuments to the 
heroes of this nation and tear the pages out of the school books 
that record the deeds of valor and heroism. Our past is with us 
and it ought to be sacred. 

I am glad that these people here have taken occasion to erect 
this beautiful, expressive, magnificent and appropriate testimonial 
to the deeds of one of America’s great warriors. Anthony 
Wayne’s ancestors came here because they were not afraid to 
brave the perils of the wilderness. They were willing to fight 
Indians and wild beasts, carry the frontier across from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and build a strong, a great and a worthy 
nation. He was merely carrying the torch which his ancestors 
threw to him when he fought in the battles of the Revolution, and 
out here at the Battle of Fallen Timbers. That was all. He did 
his duty and he was strong in doing it, and more power to him. 
May we get inspiration from the life and works of Anthony 
Wayne. (Applause.) 


Here followed the address of Secretary Good which 
appears on previous pages of this issue. After express- 
ing the gratitude of Ohio and all the guests assembled 
to the distinguished member of the cabinet of President 
Hoover for his excellent address and declaring that, 
“no man in America by reason of his position, attain- 
ments or careful study, could have spoken in quite such 
a scholarly, understanding and appreciative way of the 
exploits and character of General Wayne,” the Toast- 
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master introduced Mrs. Herbert Backus, Vice-President 
General of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


RESPONSE OF MRS. HERBERT BACKUS 


Mr. Toastmaster, Distinguished Guests and Friends: A story 
was told me the other day of a farmer who took unto himself his 
second wife. He brought her to the home of her predecessor. 
After some time had elapsed she told him that she needed some 
new shoes; that all her shoes were worn out. He said: “Well, 
Samantha left a box of shoes in the cupboard. I think perhaps 
some of those will fit you.” She replied to him, “I know I have 
taken Samantha’s place but I never expect to fill her shoes.” 
( Laughter. ) 

Our beloved president is Mrs. Hobart. She was expected to 
be here tonight but I am here in her place though I never did ex- 
pect to fill her shoes. I am very glad to bring you greetings from 
the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Loren E. Sowers of Canton, Ohio, past Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution and past Director-General of the National 
Society of that patriotic order, was next introduced and 
spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF LOREN E. SOWERS 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: As the toastmaster 
has already very vividly hinted, it is decidedly an embarrassing 
privilege to be permitted to provide the anti-climax of an occasion 
such as that of today which has been specialized so notably by the 
presence and the stirring address of the Secretary of War rep- 
resenting, as he has done, the United States of America upon 
this occasion, and that magnificent address by Arthur C. Johnson 
this afternoon. 

Though embarrassing, it is still a privilege on behalf of the 
President-General, the officers and the whole membership of the 
National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution to bring 
to you tonight greetings and congratulations upon the accomplish- 
ments of this splendid thing which has just been finished today. 

Under the leadership of the men who have had this task in 
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charge, and particularly I have in mind my dear friend, Mr. 
Walter Sherman, to whose heart I know this project has long been 
so dear, this must be a day of very real satisfaction ; and to all of 
us Americans who love the history of our country; to our 
Ohioans who know and love the history of our State, this day 
must be one very full of meaning, and it has been. It is a typical 
thing for us, from our standpoint of time and circumstances, to 
understand just why we saw fit to bring back to mind an event 
of one hundred and thirty-five years ago which has been cele- 
brated today. One hundred and thirty-five years, yet but a mo- 
ment of time compared to the ages of history. And so it is hard 
for us to think of that event in terms of its importance. 

Many of you know that it opened the way for the establish- 
ment of the peace and civilization, and made possible the exten- 
sion of the United States into the vast domain of the West. It 
was a mission of peace and not of war upon which Anthony 
Wayne set out. His achievement was one of peace and not 
merely an exploit of war. Civilization, education, science, agri- 
culture and the arts of peace were the camp followers of Wayne’s 
little army. 

We humans are sometimes apt to think and talk dogmatically 
with certainty about some things as absolute and perhaps there 
are no two subjects about which people are more apt to dogma- 
tize as if they were absolute than war and peace. One thing in 
truth, as things we are told are relative, war and peace particu- 
larly are relative. And the exploits of war and the achievements 
of peace are so mixed up together that we cannot, in analyzing 
history separate the one from the other. And always it has been 
and always it must be that the peace, the prosperity, the happiness 
and the security of a nation, so long as human nature is human 
nature as we have known it, must in a large measure depend on 
the readiness of the people to sustain the rights at whatever cost 
and to defend the peace which they would enjoy. 

This day has been one which ought to have been and I am 
sure has been inspiring to everyone of us and all of us Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution or Americans, all who 
come over here with a newly inspired sense of duty, to serve our 
country in such circumstances as may be given to us with such 
opportunities as are ours. In peace or if need be in war, but 
particularly to do our utmost in every possible way to uphold our 
government, to maintain its force, its righteousness, its majesty 
and power, its influence, its prestige among the nations and to 
serve it loyally and obediently, doing our duty as citizens to the 
end that ideals of our fathers may be accomplished in all the 
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future and in the perpetuity of this Republic as a leader, the 
leader it has been, the leader it should always be in carrying for- 
ward in the world the cause of free government and righteous- 
ness among men. (Applause.) 


CONCLUSION OF PROGRAM 
Toastmaster Patterson felicitously brought this de- 
lightful banquet to a close as follows. We quote from 
a stenographic report: 


ToASTMASTER PaTTERSON—No occasion was ever made less 
pleasant by the introduction of a note of informality. We have 
now reached the time to make this a very informal meeting and if 
I can trust myself in the labyrinth of titles, which blanket me on 
either side, I am going to try to introduce this audience to 
these titles or these titles to this audience. I said quite pointedly 
a moment ago that the speaking part of the program had been 
concluded, but I know some of you who do not know the people 
at the speakers’ table would like to know who they are. I am 
going to introduce most of them, perhaps all of them. If I drop 
out somewhere along the line I suppose Mr. Sherman will help 
me out. I will just introduce them. I will ask each one to rise 
at the conclusion of the introduction, and make a bow. 


I am going to introduce, first, Dr. Nevin O. Winter. We 
believe he knows more about Anthony Wayne, with the possible 
exception of the Secretary of War, than anybody else in the world. 
He is the historian of this whole territory. 

(Much applause as Mr. Winter arises and makes a bow.) 

I now will introduce the chairman of the Ohio Revolutionary 
Memorial Commission, Mr. A. D. Hosterman, of Springfield. 

(Applause as Mr. Hosterman arises. ) 

Then the Regent of Ursula Wolcott Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Mrs. W. I. Hadley, of Toledo. 

(Applause as Mrs. Hadley arises.) 

Then the State President of the Daughters of 1812, Mrs. W. 
I. Sawyer, of Akron. 


(Applause.) 


Then I want you to know particularly the sculptor who made 
beauty a reality in this magnificent monument which brings us 
together for this occasion, Mr. Bruce Wilder Saville, of New 
York. 


(Applause. ) 
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This afternoon those of you who were out at the monument 
admired, I am sure, the manner in which the exercises were chair- 
maned and presided over by Mr. H. C. Shetrone who is Executive 
Director of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 

(Applause as Mr. Shetrone arises. ) 

Mr. F. A. Godcharles is here representing the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the home originally of General Anthony Wayne. 

(Applause. ) 

I think that we take particular pride in our own representa- 
tive of the United States Army and I am going to present Col. J. 
M. Walling, of Toledo, in charge of the affairs of the Reserve 
Officers in the district of Northwest Ohio, and who is acting aide 
to the Secretary of War. 

(Applause. ) 

Now, we are honored indeed to have with us not only the 
Secretary of War, but the Major-General commanding the Fifth 
Corps Area of the United States Army. So I present at this time 
Major-General D. E. Nolan of Columbus. 

(Applause. ) . 

Now, going down the left, I am sure it is a comfort to have 
as Mayor of Toledo a man who lends dignity to an occasion, and 
combines that dignity with active and actual achievement for his 
home city. I am very proud to present Mayor William T. Jack- 
son, of Toledo. 

(Applause. ) 

I now present the Assistant Adjutant-General of the State 
of Ohio, Col. Wade Christy. 

(Applause. ) 


We are sorry, of course, not to have Governor Cooper here. 
We are glad, however, to have the State of Ohio represented of- 
ficially and Governor Cooper represented personally by Hon. H. 
Ross Ake, the State Treasurer of Ohio. 

(Applause. ) 


When I see some of the men who have gone to the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio from some of the other counties and districts I am 
always glad that Ohio is represented in the State Senate by Sen- 
ator W. W. Farnsworth, of Waterville, Ohio. 

(Applause. ) 


He is not here. We will give him a hand anyway. 

Now, of course, it would be altogether impossible to even 
conceive of not introducing the boss. One might say I have a big 
pride in introducing a fellow craftsman. I want to present Mr. 
Arthur C. Johnson, publisher of the “Columbus Dispatch” and 
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the President of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society. 

Mr. ArtHur C. JoHnNson—Mr. Toastmaster, may I have 
one-half of one moment? 

TOASTMASTER PATTERSON—Because you are a newspaper 
man I will let you’get by with it. 

Mr. JoHNSON—To invite all here present to the dedication 
of the great peace shaft that we have in mind for Greenville, Ohio, 
in 1936. 

( Applause.) 

TOASTMASTER Patterson—Mrs. Herbert Backus, Vice- 
President General, Daughters of the American Revolution, of 
Columbus. 

( Applause.) 

Mrs. Helen Wolcott Dimick, of Toledo, Secretary of the 
Ohio Society Colonial Dames. 

(Applause. ) 

You know in spite of the fact that Arthur Johnson is presi- 
dent, there is someone else that has to do most of the work and 
that is generally the secretary. I am going to introduce the secre- 
tary, Mr. C. B. Galbreath, the secretary and editor of the Ohio 
Archeoloicgal and Historical Society. 

(Applause. ) 

Now, I am going to ask the man who makes it possible for a 
lot of people to become members of the Anthony Wayne Chapter 
of the Sons of the American Revolution to arise. I say he makes 
it possible. He does not fake up any records but he goes a long 
way to find them—Charles Barefoot. 

(Applause. ) 

Mrs. Frank E. Walters is Vice-Regent of Fort Industry 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

(Applause. ) 

I think it is peculiarly appropriate that we have as one of our 
special guests tonight the mayor of a city made famous in older 
times by General Wayne. He built a fort up there and it looked 
pretty good and somebody said, “Well, we will furnish something 
for the Indians to shoot at that defies the Indians. We will call it 
Fort Defiance.” And in Mr. Edward S. Bronson we have the 
mayor of Defiance, Ohio. 

(Applause. ) 

We have the president of the Toledo Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of 1812, Miss Ethelind Daiber of Toledo. 

(Applause. ) 
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ToASTMASTER Patrerson—Next I want to introduce Mrs. 
Fanny Smith Tobey of Hamilton, the State Regent of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

(Applause. ) 

Governor Green of Michigan, was expected to come but he 
sent as his personal representative, Representative Walter C. 
Peters of Monroe. 


Now, I want to take a moment longer to introduce one other 
of our very special guests. It is indéed,—it gives me a thrill to 
present a man who is a lineal descendant of General Anthony 
Wayne. He lives in a house built in 1745 by the grandfather of 
General Anthony Wayne. His family has been in Pennsylvania 
since 1722. He lives in Paoli, Pennsylvania, at Waynesboro, the 
ancestral home of the Waynes. He holds the very high honor of 
being president of the Pennsylvania Order of the Cincinnati of 
which George Washington was made the first president, an organ- 
ization made up of officers of the Revolutionary War and their de- 
scendants. I will ask Hon. William Wayne of Paoli, Pennsyl- 
vania to arise. 


(Much applause as Mr. Wayne arises.) 


I want to say in behalf of us all in having Mr. William 
Wayne here, it indeed makes this occasion one hundred per cent. 
We thank him for coming and we assure him that we feel very 
much honored by his presence. 

There is just one more man I am going to introduce and he 
has had a special tribute paid him already. This monument would 
not have been built, the memory of Anthony Wayne would not 
have been properly celebrated, we should not be gathered here 
tonight, we should not be honored by the presence of the distin- 
guished guests had it not been for the years of effort and pains- 
taking on the part of Mr. W. J. Sherman, the General Chairman 
of this Committee. 

(Much applause as Mr. Sherman arises.) 


TOASTMASTER PATTERSON—In closing, I think we should 
stand and I will ask Wellington T. Huntsman to lead in the first 
and final verses of America, and that will conclude the meeting. 


(All arose and sang the first and third verses of “America.”) 
(Adjournment. ) 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
President of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society 


Among the letters received by the Chairman of the 
Fallen Timbers State Park Committee is the following: 


PittsBurGH, Pa., September ro, 1929. 


Mr. W. J. SHERMAN, Chairman, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Dear S1r—I have your kind invitation to attend the dedica- 
tion of a monument to General Anthony Wayne on the site of the 
battlefield of Fallen Timbers, Saturday, September 19th and ex- 
ceedingly regret that owing to a previous engagement I cannot be 
present. 

The ceremonies connected with the unveiling and dedication 
of this beautiful monument are of particular interest to every 
Pennsylvanian, for it was in Pittsburgh that General Wayne, pur- 
suant to President Washington’s orders, organized “The Legion 
of the United States.” 

General Wayne started to organize his Legion at Fort 
Fayette, which stood at the corner of Penn Avenue and Ninth 
Street (as those thoroughfares are known today) in Pittsburgh, 
in the summer of 1792. There he gathered together a motley 
crowd, mostly adventurers from the larger eastern towns and 
cities. The terrible defeats of Harmar and St. Clair and the re- 
ports of Indian atrocities committed on their troops served to 
deter voluntary enlistments, and Wayne was compelled to take 
what he could get. Soon he discovered that the environment of 
Pittsburgh was not conducive to the maintenance of good dis- 
cipline. Pittsburgh was but a frontier post infested with the usual 
evils attendant on such places. Wayne did not have the present- 
day power of creating prohibition zones, and he soon found that 
Monongahela whiskey and military discipline didn’t mix. So he 
very wisely in the fall of the year removed his troops and their 
equipment down the river on flatboats to the open country at this 
spot, which came to be known as Legionville, where the men were 
largely free from the temptations of the frontier town. 

At this camp, Wayne put his men through a thorough school 
of military training. He put into effect the lessons he had learned 
in the Revolution from Baron Steuben, and which he had his 
troops so effectively employ at Stony Point when he captured that 
place with the bayonet. He taught the Legion all the drill of the 
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regular soldiery. He showed them how to lower their muskets 
and charge direct at the enemy with the terrifying yell just as our 
boys are being taught in our many training camps today. They 
were impressed with the duty of implicit obedience and with con- 
fidence in their officers, who then, as now, led and did not follow 
their men. Wayne is said by historians to have been an ideal 
leader of men and the most capable drill-master under whom the 
American army had served. 


Wayne’s spirit of patriotism and fair play to soldiers deserv- 
ing promotion is illustrated in this autograph letter given by Mrs. 
Joseph Beardsley, of Bridgeville, Pa., to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. In writing to Major-General Knox, then 
Secretary of War, Wayne says: “I cannot think of committing the 
lives of good men and the interests of my country and my own 
honor into hands of men devoid of military ambition who are 
novices in the profession of arms.” As a result of Wayne’s work, 
his men, when put to the test, were not found wanting, and their 
glorious victory over the Indians at Fallen Timbers on August 
20th, 1794, was the most emphatic vindication of his wise leader- 
ship. That victory opened the way to peace with the savages and 
made sure the retirement of the British from the posts in our ter- 
ritory which they had held without warrant since the close of the 
Revolution. It made possible the settlement of our Northwestern 
Territory out of which were carved half a dozen great states. 


Here on this spot Wayne raised the first flag of the United 
States with its thirteen stripes and stars, it being the herald of 
freedom and civilization to a vast extent of country on and beyond 
the Ohio. Wayne did not long survive his great victory which 
brought much joy to the sorely tried Washington and to all the 
American people. He died at Erie, November 17th, 1796, but his 
memory is still green in the hearts of our people. It has been said 
that “thé path of glory leads but to the grave,” but in the case of 
Wayne it has led to immortal fame. As the ages lengthen and the 
importance of his work becomes more and more evident to the eye 
of the discerning and impartial historian, the value of his deeds 
and services to his country grows, and Anthony Wayne’s place in 
the American Hall of Fame becomes more and more secure. 


Very truly yours, 


WituiAM H. Stevenson, 
President, Western Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
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NOTES 
HONORABLE JAMES W. GOOD 


Honorable James W. Good, Secretary of War in the 
cabinet of President Hoover, was the most distinguished 
official who attended the unveiling of the monument in 
honor of General Anthony Wayne and he delivered the 
principal address at the banquet in the evening in the 
Commodore Perry Hotel. No one who heard him would 
have predicted that this would be the last distinguished 
service of this character he would perform for the Chief 
Executive of the Nation and the thousands who were so 
fortunate as to hear him. But such it was, and long will 
an element of pathos attach to the patriotic words that 
fell from his lips on this occasion. Secretary Good died 
in Washington, D. C., at 8:30 p. m. November 18, only 
a little more than two months after he delivered this 
address. 

James W. Good was born at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
September 24, 1866. He was graduated from Coe Col- 
lege, Iowa, in 1892, and from the Law School of the 
University of Michigan in 1893. He was City Attorney 
of Cedar Rapids in 1906-1908; Member of Congress 
from the Iowa Sixth District 1909-1923; resigned from 
Congress and entered upon the practice of law in Chi- 
cago. He was an active supporter of Herbert Hoover 
for President at the primary and in the election in 1928. 
He was appointed Secretary of War, a position that he 
held at the time of his death. 





The guests at the dedication and banquet who saw 
and heard the address by Secretary of War Good were 
reminded that Toledo and Ohio have a representative in 
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the cabinet of President Hoover in Honorable Walter 
F. Brown, Postmaster-General. Had he been present 
he would have been accorded a most generous welcome. 





Naturally unusual interest centered in the distin- 
guished guest, William Wayne of Paoli, Pennsylvania. 
He is a lineal descendant of General Anthony Wayne, 
a successful business man and a former member of the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania. Asked if he had 
held any other government position, he smilingly replied 
“No, this is my only offense.” He left a most favorable 
impression and his presentations at the dedication and 
the banquet were heartily cheered. 
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HISTORICAL DISPLAY IN LASALLE & KOCH’S WIN- 
DOWS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


ARRANGED BY NEviIn O. WINTERS 
(Courtesy of Alfred Koch) 


WINDOW 1 
Books — 
1. Butterfield, C. W.— History of the Girtys. 
2. Jackson, History of the Indian Wars. 
3. “The Report of General Wayne on the Battle of Faller. 
Timbers.” In Slocum, C. E.— History of the Mau- 
mee River Basin, pp. 207-211. 
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Maps — 

1. Dr. Belknap’s Map of Wayne’s Route in the Maumee 
Valley, 1794. In Hulbert, A. B.— Historic High- 
ways, v. 8, p. 197. 

2. “Ohio in 1835.” This map shows the old Northwestern 

Territory as it was in 1835. Wood County includes what 
is now Lucas County, then unborn. Toledo, or Port 
Lawrence, is located in Monroe County, Michigan. 
Other near-by counties have not yet been born. De- 
fiance is still Fort Defiance; Fremont is Lower San- 
dusky; Findlay is Fort Findlay. Loaned by the His- 
torical Society of Northwestern Ohio. 

3. “Port Lawrence and Vistula.” 


Pictures — 


1. “Chief Tarhe —the Crane.” Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society — Publications, v. 14, p. 133. 

2. Photographic copy of the Greenville Treaty. 

3. “The Treaty of Greenville.” Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society — Publications, v. 7. 

4. “Turkey Foot Rock — original site;” “Roche de Boeuf 
on the Maumee.” Ohio State Archeological and His- 
torical Society — Publications, v. 18, pp. 146, 147. 

“Little Turtle.” Ohio State Archeological and Histori- 
cal Society — Publications, v. 11, p. 32. 


WINDOW 2 
Books — 


1. Peters, W. E.— Ohio Lands and Their Subdivision. 

2. Slocum, C. E.— The Ohio Country, 1783-1815. 

3- Howells, W. D.— Stories of Ohio. 

4. Abbott, J. S. C.— History of the State of Ohio. 

5. Burnet, Jacob— Notes on the Northwestern Territory. 


Maps — 

1. “Ohio in 1815.” 

2. “Land Surveys in Ohio, with early Posts and Settle- 
ments.” Hinsdale, B. A.— Old Northwest, p. 291. 

3. “Maumee in 1836.” The original name of this suburb 
was Maumee City. In 1836 it was much larger and 
more important than Toledo. The map shows that it 
was plotted on an elaborate scale. The lower part 
shows the Maumee River, from Ft. Wayne to Lake 
Erie. It visualizes many facts of history and is worth 
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more than passing note. Here are shown the famous 
“twelve-mile square reserve” granted to the Indians 
by the United States, and the Ottawa Reserve, set 
aside for certain Indians. Loaned by the Toledo Pub- 
lic Library. 

“Toledo in 1857.” In this map we see Toledo as it was 
72 years ago. One can trace the route of the Erie and 
Kalamazoo R. R., the first railroad west of the Alle- 
ghanies. The Miami and Lake Erie Canal runs 
through the city to Manhattan and its route is clearly 
indicated. Loaned by the Toledo Public Library. 


Pictures — 


is 


“U. S. Army and Navy Uniforms in the War of 1812- 
1815.” Wood, William, and Gabriel, R. H.— The 
Pageant of America, v. 6, p. 291. 

“Blockhouse of Fort Defiance as Restored.” Van Tassel, 
C. S.— Book of Ohio, v. 2, p. 156. 

“Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Pioneer Monument, Hamilton, 
O.” Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society 
— Publications, v. 13, p. 106. 

“General Anthony Wayne,” from an old print. Ohio 
Magazine, v. 1, October, 1906, p. 338. 


WINDOW 3 


Books — 


z 


Maps — 
I. 


“Anthony Wayne Routs the Ohio Indians.” America, 
Vv. 4. 
2. “General Anthony Wayne’s General Orders.’ 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, v. 34, p. 


341. 


“Camp Meigs.” This map was drawn by Lieutenant 
Joseph Larwill with a quill pen soon after the famous 
siege of Fort Meigs. It is dated July 1, 1813, and 
shows Camp Meigs— generally called Fort — sur- 
rounded by heavy timber, except the cleared portion 
around the stockade, which was done for protection 
from surprise. On opposite side of the river are 
shown the sites of British batteries, Dudley’s battle 
and massacre, and the old British fortification. This 
interesting map was loaned by the Toledo Public 
Library. 
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Pictures — 


1. “Statue of Mad Anthony Wayne at Newburgh, N. Y.” 


2. 


3- 
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“Plan of the Battle of Fallen Timbers;” “Turkey Foot 


Rock.” Lossing, B. J.— Pictorial Field Book of the 
War of 1812, p. 55. 


The Real American in Romance, v. 10. 


“Fort Wayne, 1795.” Brice, W. A.— History of Fort 


Wayne, p. 154. 


“Wayne’s Battlefield.” Wilson, F. E.— The Peace of 


Mad Anthony, p. 96. 


“Uniform of an American Officer, 1796.” McClellan, 


Elizabeth — Historic Dress in America, 1607-1800. 


Miscellaneous — 


Ee 


2. 


Spurs and Watch-chain of General Anthony Wayne. 


Loaned by Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society. 


Pipe of Peace. The original grand Calumet or Pipe of 


Peace, smoked by General Anthony Wayne and ninety 
Indian chiefs at Greenville. Among the Indians the 
smoking of the pipe of peace was a solemn ceremony. 
It was passed from one to another and each participant 
took a puff. Loaned by the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society. 


3. Autograph of General Anthony Wayne. General 


Wayne’s signature is appended to an order to “deliver 
112 hunting shirts” for members of the Third Sub- 
legion then under marching orders. It is dated Octo- 
ber 4, 1795, and is an interesting souvenir of his 
famous company. On either side is a copy of a well- 
known portrait of Wayne. In another frame is an 
artist’s conception of the Battle of Fallen Timbers, and 
another portrait of General Wayne. Loaned by W. J. 
Sherman. 


4. Souvenirs of Fort Defiance. Articles found on the 


grounds of Fort Defiance within the past few years 

include the following, viz. : 

Buttons from uniforms of General Wayne’s soldiers, 
bearing the continental insignia. 

Bayonet, from a soldier’s gun. 

Hand-made nails, used in constructing the stockade. 

Fragments of broken camp utensils. 

A cane, made of wood from a massive apple-tree which 
stood opposite the Fort, and which was said to be 
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the largest apple-tree in the world. It yielded 200 
bushels of fruit in its prime. It fell a few years 
ago. The head of the cane is made from an antler 
of the last wild deer killed along the Maumee. 
These relics were loaned by Abram Smith, of 
Defiance. 


WINDOW 4 


“The Battle of Fallen Timbers.” Ellis, E. S—His- 
tory of the United States, v. 2. 

Photographic copy of portrait of General Anthony 
Wayne. Original is in the Museum of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 

Anthony Wayne Flag, which was carried in Wayne’s 
campaign from Fort Defiance to Fallen Timbers. 
Private Johnson, color-bearer, bequeathed this 
time-worn and battle-scarred banner to his family. 
It is owned today by Captain W. H. Johnson, of 
Findlay. 








WAYNE’S STRATEGIC ADVANCE FROM FORT 
GREENVILLE TO GRAND GLAIZE 





BY O. W. PRIDDY 





The government of the United States went into 
effect in 1789 and General George Washington was its 
first president. While the new republic was busily en- 
gaged in adjusting its domestic affairs, an Indian con- 
federation was formed in the region of the Miami of 
the lakes (Maumee River) that seriously challenged the 
sovereign power of the national government in the 
Northwest Territory. 

In a spirit of defiance, the Indians proclaimed that 
all territory north of the Ohio River was theirs. The 
same territory was coveted by Great Britain by whom 
it was ceded to the United States at the close of the 
Revolutionary War. She sought to recover it through 
an alliance with the Indians and contributed more or 
less to their success in the defeat of Harmar and the 
rout of St. Clair. 

The issue of sovereignty over this vast territory as- 
sumed an international aspect when it became known 
that the confederation was organized at the instigation 
of British agents. In reality, the contest was between 
England on the one hand and the United States on the 
other. It was evident to the government that another 
Indian victory would expose the settlements west of the 
Alleghanies to the firebrand and the tomahawk, and af- 
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ford Great Britain the opportunity to recover the terri- 
tory without conquest and annex it to her Canadian 
dominions. 

In this crisis, the government organized a third 
army and Washington placed it under the command of 
General Anthony Wayne. The legion, as the army was 
called, marched north from Fort Washington, (Cincin- 
nati) in 1793 to a branch of the Stillwater River in what 
is now Darke County, Ohio. The position of the legion 
was as far north of Fort Washington as safety would 
permit, and here Fort Greenville, covering fifty-three 
acres of ground, was constructed. The army remained 
at Fort Greenville for nearly a year, and, under the 
strict discipline of the commander, became as well drilled 
as any army in the Revolutionary War. It was pro- 
vided with supplies brought up from Fort Washington. 
Wagons and pack-horses laden with provisions, and 
droves of cattle for fresh meat were protected by the 
intermediate forts of Hamilton, St. Clair and Jefferson. 

The two thousand regulars stationed at Fort Green- 
ville were reinforced, on July 26th, 1794, by an army of 
Kentucky volunteers under the command of Major Gen- 
eral Scott. And finally, two days later, the legion began 
its eventful march toward the heart of the Indian con- 
federacy. It pushed forward “without regard to bag 
or baggage, as if not in search, but in actual pursuit of 
a flying and disorderly enemy,” and encamped that 
night on the Stillwater. The camps of the legion cov- 
ered about seventy-five acres of ground and were pro- 
tected by breastworks of timber felled by the army. It 
is said that Little Turtle urged an attack upon the legion 
at this place, but the opportunity was lost because his 
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fellow-chiefs disagreed as to the advisability of making 
the assault. The legion passed Fort Recovery on the 
29th and encamped “‘about half a mile from the fort.” 
On the 30th, it reached Beaver Creek where it was de- 
tained the following day, while a bridge seventy yards 
long was being constructed over the stream and the 
swale through which it ran. Proceeding northeastward, 
the expedition crossed the watershed and entering a 
beautiful prairie, crossed Harmar’s Trail of 1790 which 
extends through the same from the east to the west. 

The prairie (Shane’s Prairie) afforded “elegant 
scenery, handsomely interspersed with small copses of 
trees” and gave the soldiers the first opportunity to view 
the army as a whole. 

Wayne avoided the error of Braddock, who, disre- 
garding the advice of Washington, permitted his army 
to march in a long column with a front no wider than 
the road which it was following. The legion on the 
contrary, advanced with a wide front. The scouts and 
spies deployed in every direction. The front was pro- 
tected by a strong guard. The artillery, the supply- 
train, and the live stock followed the road cut out by the 
axemen. At some distance and on both sides of the 
road, the dragoons, the riflemen and other units marched 
in columns parallel with that of the artillery. The sur- 
veyor and the axemen kept in advance of the army and 
were protected by an advance guard of troops and 
scouts. The supply-train, live-stock, and the rear of the 
army were protected: “by the volunteers at supporting 
distance in case of attack.” 

This method of advance explains why “The dra- 
goons and the light troops sustained,” on the 29th, “con- 
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siderable fatigue and injury from the thickness of the 
woods and brush through which they passed on the 
flanks,”’ and why, on the following day, the left flank of 
the army crossed the Wabash “more than a dozen times, 
but not without great labor both to men and horses in 
plunging through the muddy bed of said creek.” 

The reader of the journals can visualize a level, 
swampy and heavily wooded land infected with mos- 
quitoes larger than the soldiers had ever seen. There 
was no water from sparkling streams or refreshing 
springs to quench their excessive thirst during those hot, 
dry days. On the contrary, the water in the sluggish 
streams collected in stagnant pools and was coated with a 
forbidding green scum. However, the intrepid army 
marched on “through thickets almost impervious, 
through morasses, defiles and bends (beds) of nettels 
more than waist high and miles in length.” 

The foregoing quotations are from the journal of 
Lieutenant William Clark, a copy of which is in the 
Draper Collection of Manuscripts of the Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin. It supplements well the journal of 
Lieutenant Boyer upon which historians have largely 
based their narratives of Wayne’s campaign. However, 
Boyer’s journal is strangely silent on the topography of 
the country north of the St. Mary’s River, making it 
difficult, if not impossible, to determine the line of march. 
On the contrary, the journal of Clark and the diary of 
Hart from the same collection of manuscripts, make it 
possible to locate the route of the legion by referring to 
certain streams, and by definitely fixing the time when 
the legion reached the Auglaize. 

It is evident that while the legion was advancing, the 
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Indian scouts were observing closely the line of march. 
The young aborigines from the West were watching in- 
tently for the first indications of a movement toward 
the Miami Villages, while runners from the Auglaize 
were reporting to their towns the direction and progress 
of the army. 

This phase of the advance—from Fort Greenville to 
the Stillwater, thence to Fort Recovery, Beaver Creek 
and the St. Marys—is easily defined, but it left the In- 
dians in doubt as to whether the route would finally bend 
toward the Miami Villages or toward the Auglaize. The 
scene of activity was then shifted to the north of the 
St. Marys where it was Wayne’s policy to confuse the 
Indians by his tactics and elude them in his march. It 
was the policy of the enemy to hang on the flanks of the 
legion hoping to stay its advance by a surprise attack 
at the first opportunity. 

Leaving the prairie, the legion came to a near-by 
stream, August Ist, 1794. It was the little St. Marys 
River so frequently mentioned in the annals of Indian 
warfare. The legion crossed the stream to camp for the 
night, but an inspection of the ground convinced the 
commander that the position would be difficult to de- 
fend. It then re-crossed to the south bank and took a 
position “in two columns to receive the enemy in front 
and rear.” 

It seems to be the general understanding that the 
legion was reinforced by sixteen hundred Kentucky vol- 
unteers, under the command of General Scott, before it 
advanced from Fort Greenville. However, it appears 
from Clark’s journal that only a portion of the volun- 
teers were with the main army when the advance began. 
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Somewhere in the rear of the legion, nine hundred of 
the volunteers, under the command of General Barbee, 
were making forced marches to overtake the main army. 

The commander had reasons to believe that the lo- 
cation of the legion was known to the Indians. An at- 
tack was momentarily expected, and to make the situa- 
tion more uncertain, one Newman of the quartermas- 
ter’s department, disappeared. “It is hoped,’ Boyer 
wrote in his journal, “that he will not give accurate in- 
formation of our strength.”” Many queries presented 
themselves to the minds of the officers as the sentries 
were posted for the first night’s encampment on the St. 
Marys. Where are the Indians who besieged Fort Re- 
covery only five weeks ago? Has Newman informed 
them of Barbee’s coming, and will they intercept his ad- 
vance and capture his supplies? Where are the warriors 
of Little Turtle? Have they retired to the Miami Vil- 
lages, there to plan, should the legion advance in their 
direction, to defeat it as they defeated Harmar in 1790? 
Or, are they gathering at the Rapids of the Maumee, to 
take their stand under cover of the fort recently erected 
by a British army on American soil? 

Captain Wells, the noted scout, and Captain Kibbey 
of the Columbian Scouters, were called to General 
Wayne’s headquarters on the morning of August 2nd 
and were ordered to deploy with their scouts in opposite 
directions from the camp. The commander offered them 
rewards for the bringing in of prisoners whom he might 
question for information as to the plans and position of 
the enemy. Wells was a son-in-law of Little Turtle. 
Until recently, he lived from boyhood among the In- 
dians. He knew their ways and was familiar with their 
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hunting-grounds. Brave man that he was, he hesitated 
and asked for two hundred men to join his small party 
of scouts, but the commander did not grant his request. 

In the meantime the erection of a small fortification 
was begun. It is referred to by Clark as Fort Randolph, 
but by General Wayne it is appropriately referred to 
as Fort Adams, by which name it has continued to be 
known. Some confusion has arisen as to the location 
of Fort Adams. This is due to the repeated statement 
that the fort was built at Girty’s Town. Girty’s Town 
was a trading-post conducted by James Girty, a rene- 
gade and a brother of the notorious Simon Girty. His 
store was located on the present site of the city of St. 
Marys, where Wayne caused a fort to be erected after 
the close of the campaign and the return of the legion 
to Greenville. : 

The site of Fort Adams is on the south bank of the 
St. Marys River, fifteen miles northwest of the site of 
Girty’s Town, and but a fraction of a mile east of the 
bridge where the highway running due north of Celina 
to Van Wert crosses that stream. 

In the evening of the same day, Wells and Kibbey 
returned. Clark records that “They made no discovery 
except the trace of a horse, and a few men on foot wend- 
ing their way towards the enemy’s settlements. This 
led to the belief that Mr. Newman who had been miss- 
ing two days, was taken by the enemy who were thus 
carrying him off.” 

The erection of the fort proceeded slowly on August 
2nd, and in his eagerness to rush its completion by the 
close of the 3rd, Wayne exposed himself to danger and 
was injured by the falling of a tree. Happily, when 
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evening camé the fort was so near completion and the 
commander had so far recovered from the injury that 
an order was issued for a forward movement of the 
army on the morning of the 4th. A reference in Clark’s 
journal to the injury sustained by the commander, indi- 
cates that in the legion, as in other armies before and 
since then, there was rivalry for leadership and power. 
He declares that the loss of their commander would 
have “deprived particular persons of their consequence” 
and the “downfall of some would have been equal to the 
tumble of our chief, occasioned by the fall of a large 
beech tree.” 

The weather was hot and dry. The water was bad 
and there was no appearance of rain. The soldiers 
bathed in the river which was teeming with fish, a num- 
ber of which were caught. 

Nathaniel Hart of Woodford kept a “Memorandum 
of Occurences in the Expedition of General Anthony 
Wayne.” He was with General Barbee’s contingent of 
nine hundred men that left Fort Hamilton on July 28— 
the day on which General Wayne began his advance 
from Fort Greenville. On the hot day of August 3rd, 
Barbee’s troops marched from Fort Recovery to Fort 
Adams, twenty miles or more, and were ready to ad- 
vance with the main army the next morning into the 
deep forests that lay before them. 

Just northward, across the river and in front of the 
army, there lay a scope of land in the form of a triangle 
enclosed by three rivers of which the St. Marys is on 
the southwest; the Miami of the Lakes (Maumee) on 
the northwest; and the Auglaize on the east. This ter- 
ritory comprises the counties of Van Wert and Paulding 
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in Ohio, and a portion of both Adams and Allen in In- 
diana. It was heavily timbered and abounded in wild 
game. It was thought that the level and swampy nature 
of the land precluded any attempt to penetrate the tri- 
angle, except in exceedingly dry weather. 

The Miami Villages stood like a sentinel at the west- 
ern angle of the triangle and levied tribute on the traffic 
over the portage to the Wabash, and on the trails and 
rivers converging at that point. The northern angle of 
the triangle is formed by the Maumee and its tributary, 
the Auglaize. This place was referred to as Grand 
Glaize by General Wayne in his letter of August 14, 
1794, informing the Secretary of War that the army 
under his command “took possession of this very im- 
portant post on the morning of the 8th instant.” 

The strategic position of Grand Glaize was apparent 
to both the Indians and the invading army; first, because 
of its natural strength, and second, because of its prox- 
imity to the garrison of the British, who, from their for- 
tification down the Maumee, were providing their In- 
dian allies with arms and ammunition and promising 
them assistance and protection which, at the opportune 
time, they failed to give. 

Along the boundaries of the triangle, the Indians 
lived in numbers probably exceeding, at this time, that 
of any other equal area in Ohio, while occasional vil- 
lages were found on the higher lands within. It seems 
that their settlements had attained to some degree of 
permanency, for the fertile soil was contributing 
largely to their livelihood. At the Miami Villages where 
Fort Wayne was later built, five hundred acres of land 
were under cultivation and twenty thousand bushels of 
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corn were destroyed by Harmar in 1790. A thousand 
acres of corn were growing at Grand Glaize when 
Wayne reached that point five days later. The army 
marched along the Auglaize through cornfields variously 
estimated at from five to seven miles in length, while the 
wigwams and the cornfields along the banks of the Mau- 
mee presented the appearance of an almost continuous 
settlement. Vegetables grew in abundance and mag- 
nificent fruit-trees lined the streams. The land in which 
they were living captivated the soldiers by its fertility 
and beauty. . 

Wayne had the military instinct to recognize stra- 
tegic values and the good judgment to seize and fortify 
strategic points. To him Grand Glaize was the “grand 
emporium of the hostile Indians of the west.” As the 
result of British propaganda against the United States, 
the largest conference of aborigines ever held in North 
America assembled at this place in 1792 to deliberate on 
the questions of peace and war. In Wayne’s judgment, 
nothing could occur that would tend more to weaken 
their morale and divide their councils, than to arrive 
suddenly and unheralded in their midst at Grand 
Glaize, and then seize and fortify the most strategic po- 
sition. In that event, proffers of peace would doubtless 
be treated with more consideration and respect; and 
then, if he must fight, he would be sustained by an army 
with higher spirits and a still greater morale. He then 
determined to drive forward without delay and as speed- 
ily as possible for Grand Glaize. 

The army set out for Grand Glaize on the morning 
of August 4, 1794. Perhaps there was no event in the 
campaign as momentous in its results, and no decision 
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so great in its strategy as that rendered in the choosing 
of a route leading from Fort Adams to Grand Glaize. 
Three alternatives presented themselves to the com- 
mander in deciding which route to take. First, the 
legion might march down the St. Marys River to the 
Miami Villages at the head of the Maumee, as Harmar 
did in 1790, and as it was St. Clair’s intention to do in 
1791; and then proceed down the Maumee to Grand 
Glaize; second, it might march eastward to the Auglaize 
and follow that stream to Grand Glaize; third, it might 
penetrate the triangle above referred to and reach its 
destination by a central and more direct route. 

It was evident that the choice of the first route might 
be regarded and accepted by the Miami tribes as a chal- 
lenge and precipitate a conflict with Little Turtle, the 
victor of both Harmar and St. Clair, on ground of his 
own choice. The second route would expose the army 
to an attack by the Delaware, Ottawa and allied tribes 
who were still inspired by the spirit of Pontiac who was 
born in the vicinity of Grand Glaize. Furthermore, 
from their position to the north and east of the Maumee, 
the Wyandots could, if necessary, quickly reinforce 
either the Miamis on their right, or the Delawares and 
Ottawas on their left. The home of the brave and rest- 
less Shawnees was along the watershed in the rear. It 
is said that they were present at Penn’s treaty with the 
Indians. They measured swords with Washington at 
Braddock’s defeat and fought valiantly under Cornstalk 
at Point Pleasant. The environment of their youth was 
surcharged with such an intensity of feeling and oppo- 
sition to the intrusion of the whites, that it impelled the 
young Tecumseh to dedicate his life to the cause of his 
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people, and henceforth to match his ability against that 
of the whites and particularly against William Henry 
Harrison, a young lieutenant of twenty-one, in Wayne’s 
army. 

The army was then encircled by the enemy whom 
Wayne planned to hold at a distance; and he did so by 
diverting their attention from the real route that he 
planned to take. Accordingly he reported to the Secre- 
tary of War that he 


Made such demonstration as to induce the savages to expect 
our advance to the Miami Villages on the left, or toward Roche 
De Boeuf, or foot of the rapids on the right—which feints appear 
to have produced the desired effect by drawing the attention of the 
enemy to those points, and gave an opening for the army to ap- 
proach undiscovered by a devious i. e., in a central direction. 


The advance from Fort Adams on August 4th is 
vividly described in Clark’s Journal as follows: 


Notwithstanding the vulnerable state of the Garrison, by the 
rising of the sun, the beating of the General was heard to signify 
his Excellency’s intention to take up the line of march. Accord- 
ingly the army was conducted over the river, and proceeded 
through intolerable thick woods, and the earth covered with snagly 
underwoods, and almost impassable defiles—however, we reached 
a small dirty water, a branch of Glaize River, after a march of 
about twelve miles, and there took up our encampment for the 
night. 


Clark did not confine his journal to the mere state- 
ment of facts, but occasionally, the ardent youth who in 
the future was to win fame as a member of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, could not refrain from express- 
ing his critical opinion of the policies of his superior. 
He regarded the assignment of Lieutenant Underhill to 
the command of Fort Adams as a punishment equivalent 
to that which an officer should receive for speaking dis- 
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respectfully of his superior, if to so speak were a crime; 
and he further wrote: 


I can’t pass the situation of Lieutenant Underhill unnoticed ; 
the officer was left to the command of Fort Randolph, owing to 
his being indisposed; and his command consisting of no more 
than forty invalids. Thus was he left to finish and defend this 
miserable hold, in the midst of the enemy’s country; without the 
smallest probability of being reinforced, or aided in the completion 
of the works. 


In contrast with Clark’s story of the first day’s ad- 
vance from Fort Adams, is the brief record of the same 
day in the journal of Lieutenant Boyer and the still 
shorter record in the diary of Hart. 


Boyer: Camp thirty-one miles in advance of Fort Recovery, 
August 4, 1794. 
The aforesaid garrison being completed, Lieutenant Un- 
derhill, with one hundred men, left to protect it; departed at six 
o’clock and arrived here at three o’clock, being ten miles. The 
land we marched through is rich and well timbered, but the water 
scarce and bad; obliged to dig holes in boggy places and let it 
settle. 

Hart: Marched with the main army 18 miles and encamped 
on a small creek; very bad water that night. 





On the fifth of August the army broke camp at five 
o’clock in the morning and having marched down the 
creek for twelve or thirteen miles went into camp at four 
o'clock. The following records of the events of that 
day have been preserved for us. 


Clark: August 5th, ’94. Renewed the march at 5 o’clock— 
passed through much such country as yesterday; kept down the 
creek, made about 12 miles. 

Boyer: Camp forty-four miles in advance of Fort Recovery, 
August 5, 1794. We arrived at this place at four o’clock, nothing 
particular occurring. The land and water above described—had 
some rain today. 

Hart: Marched early and encamped 26 miles from Ft. Ran- 
dolph which is on the St. Mary’s which (is) a branch of the 
Maumee. 
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The brief record of August 5th is significant. For 
two days the legion marched in a “central direction” but 
no Indians were seen. Wayne’s plan of eluding them 
proved successful. While they were watching for the 
army to appear either on the right or the left, it was 
driving between them like a whirlwind toward the heart 
of their confederacy. 

On the third day, August 6th, the army was ap- 
proaching Indian territory which according to the field 
notes of the government survey of Paulding County was 
traversed by Indian paths, trails and roads, and for the 
first time since leaving Fort Adams signs of the enemy 
were discovered. The story of this day’s march is told 
as follows: 


Clark: Commenced the march as yesterday; at nine miles 
reached a considerable stream called Upper Delaware Creek— 
proceeded three miles down the same, and there encamped on its 
banks. Our spies and about three hundred volunteers sent in 
advance, as supposed near some of the enemy’s villages. Wells 
discovered the fresh signs of ten or twelve near one of the villages 
which had been deserted since last fall. 

Boyer: Camp fifty-six miles from Fort Recovery, August 6, 
1794. 

Encamped on this ground at two o’clock. In the course of 
our march perceived the track of twenty Indians. I am informed 
we are within six miles of one of their towns on the Oglaize River, 
supposed to be the Upper Delaware town. If so, I expect to eat 
green corn tomorrow. Our march this day has been through an 
exceedingly fine country, but the water still bad—the day cooler 
than heretofore. 

Hart: Marched early; encamped on a large creek 58 miles 
from Ft. Recovery, water still bad. A detachment was set off to 
attack an Indian town but the place had been deserted some time. 


The scouts who were deploying in every direction 
discovered tracks of the enemy. Rumors of all kinds 
naturally floated in as the army was nearing its goal, and 
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a thrill of expectancy swept through the ranks. The 
size of the expedition and the efficient training of the 
soldiers increased their confidence as they pushed on- 
ward, and it was only by the restraining influence of the 
commander that the army was prevented from.running 
headlong into the dangers of Indian warfare. Accord- 
ingly, the legion went into camp on the banks of the 
Upper Delaware Creek, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
to give ample time to erect strong barricades for its 
protection. 

A careful investigation has not produced any map 
or record with which to identify any stream by that 
name. However, it is safe to assume that this name 
was applied to the stream because Delaware Indians 
lived in the section through which it flows. 

August 7th, marked the last full day’s march of the 
army towards its goal, and the narrative of the events 
is as follows: 


Clark: August 7th, 1794. Marched at the usual hour—con- 
tinued down the creek five miles to the Owl town before men- 
tioned—halted for an hour, after crossing the Delaware Creek 
and reached the Glaze River, and after a march of ten miles, we 
encamped for the night. 

Boyer: Camp 68 miles from Ft. Recovery, August 7, 1794. 
—This day passed the upper town on the Oglaize which the In- 
dians evacuated some time ago. I expect to see one of their new 
towns, where I am told there are all sorts of vegetables, which will 
be very acceptable to the troops. We have had no appearance of 
Indians today. 

Hart: August 7. Marched early and encamped at the Aug- 
laize River 61 miles from Fort Recovery. At the 68th mile tree 
we found plenty of roasting ears, beans, potatoes, etc. 


The scouts continued their activities, and penetrated 
the country in all directions. At last they brought word 
that the Indians were abandoning their homes. General 
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Wilkinson, the second in command, envisioned an oppor- 
tunity to lead a quick, decisive drive against Grand 
Glaize. But Wayne who was remembered as the reck- 
less and foolhardy captor of Stony Point in the Revolu- 
tion, remembering the admonitions of President Wash- 
ington against a surprise and the dangers of dividing an 
army as Harmar and St. Clair had done, asserted the 
full responsibilities of leadership and disapproved the 
plan that was contrary to his good judgment. 


The feeling of those who desired to participate in a 
surprise attack is well expressed in these words by Clark: 


From our spies we had every reason to suppose the savages 
were abandoning their possessions, and were not in force to resist 
us. This gave an opening for enterprises.. We were now within 
twelve or fourteen miles of their principal settlements ; everybody 
was flushed with the idea of surprising (sic) them in the moment 
of providing for their wives and children. The scheme was pro- 
posed, and certain success was insured if attempted. Genl. Wil- 
kinson suggested the plan to the Commander-in-chief, but it was 
not his plan, nor perhaps his wish, to embrace so probable a means 
for ending the war by compelling them to peace. This was not 
the first occasion or opportunity which presented itself to our ob- 
servent General for some grand stroke of enterprise, but the 
Commander-in-Chief rejected all and every of his plans. 


Early in the morning of August 8th, the legion 
started on the final march of nine miles to reach its ob- 
jective. As the army marched through fields of culti- 
vated corn, there was little obstruction and the distance 
was covered quickly. The high spirits of the army is 
reflected in the journal narratives for that day. 


Clark: August 8th, ’94. Renewed the march at the usual 
time—proceeded down the river to its confluence with the Miami, 
about nine miles, seven of which through fields of cultivated corn 
in the most flourishing situation, and found their villages just for- 
saken ; some of the houses were now burning; they left every ap- 
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pearance of having gone off with precipitation and the greatest 
consternation, which must afford a mortifying proof of the great 
advantage we had let slip. 

Hart: Aug. 8. Marched early; large field of fine corn and 
a number of towns along down the river; arrived at Grandglaize 
about 12 o'clock. A most beautiful situation; large fields of corn 
on both sides of the river and the greatest abundance of every 
kind of vegetables. Here Genl. Wayne encamped on the point and 
the volunteers crossed the Maumee and encamped on the bank. 


The great objective, the possession of Grand Glaize, 
was attained. The Indians were outwitted and deceived. 
Masterful strategy enabled an army, for the first time, 
to maintain a position above the watershed, penetrate 
the enemy’s country, and reach their stronghold without 
the loss of a man. 

With amazement the Indians abandoned their homes 
and only the traitor, Newman, saved them from cap- 
ture. With the loss of their homes, their morale was 
broken. And Little Turtle, who urged an attack on the 
legion, shortly after its advance from Greenville, now 
advised his people to consider well Wayne’s proffers of 
peace. 

Every foot of ground trod from Fort Adams to 
Grand Glaize bears evidence of the fact that Fallen Tim- 
bers was won before the battle was fought. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ROUTE AND THE ADVANCE OF 
THE LEGION TO GRAND GLAIZE 


It seems that this phase of the campaign has received 
scant consideration. Yet, the entire route and particu- 
larly the advance over that portion from Fort Adams 
to Grand Glaize was the key that unlocked the door to 
the region in which the Indians and their allies were 
dwelling in confident but mistaken security. 
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The commander was instructed by the government 
to win, if possible, through diplomacy rather than to 
conquer by war. His efforts in that direction having 
been repeatedly foiled by British influences, he had re- 
solved to establish an impregnable post, at a strategic 
place, from which to operate should his final efforts in 
diplomacy fail. 

He succeeded in reaching Grand Glaize by strategy 
and its possession was a direct challenge to British pres- 
tige among the Indians. The possession of Grand Glaize 
had to be a reality before a victory at Fallen Timbers 
could be considered a certainty. Likewise, there had 
to be a masterly advance over a strategic route before 
the flag of the new republic could be unfurled over Grand 
Glaize without a battle with an unbeaten foe. 

The battle at Fallen Timbers, the winning of Grand 
Glaize, and the strategy involved in the advance to it, 
were integral parts of Wayne’s campaign. 


IS THE SUPPOSED ROUTE FROM FORT ADAMS DOWN THE 
AUGLAIZE VIA FORT JENNINGS SUPPORTED BY 
EVIDENCE? 

Of all the historians who have written on Wayne’s 
campaign, there are only a few who have made the at- 
tempt to trace his route from Fort Adams to Grand 
Glaize. They affirm that the legion marched northeast 
from Fort Adams to the site of Fort Jennings, of the 
War of 1812, and thence down the Auglaize River to its 
junction with the Maumee River. For reasons already 
pointed out in this article, the legion could not have fol- 
lowed the large streams without revealing both its posi- 
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tion and objective to the enemy. It would have been 
poor strategy to follow the Indian trails along the Aug- 
laize or the Maumee, but it was good strategy to avoid 
them. 


Furthermore, the journal of Clark and the diary of 
Hart clearly show that the Auglaize was not reached 
until August 7th, the day before its arrival at Grand 
Glaize. It was on the same day that Boyer made his 
first positive statement revealing the advance of the 
army along the Auglaize. 


In 1882, R. Sutton & Co. of Wapakoneta, Ohio, pub- 
lished an able history of Van Wert and Mercer coun- 
ties. On page 53, an interesting interpretation of 
Boyer’s journal, so far as it pertains to the route through 
Mercer County, is given. However, in describing the 
route north of Fort Adams, the author took a statement 
of Boyer out of its proper setting and applied it to a 
wrong date. This error is obvious from reading the 
following statement which appears on the same page: 


At the end of twenty-one miles (It is probable that the author 
meant twenty-three miles) from Fort Adams the legion was 
within six miles of one of the Indian towns on the Auglaize, 
which was supposed to be the Upper Delaware town, but here the 
country was “Exceedingly fine.” This must have been near Fort 
Jennings. 


Now, according to Boyer, the legion marched ten 
niles from Fort Adams on August 4th and thirteen 
miles farther on August 5th, or a total distance of 
twenty-three miles. It was then, on August 5th, that the 
legion reached a point “twenty-one miles from Fort 
Adams.” If the legion advanced, on this particular day, 
to a position within six miles of any Indian town on the 
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Auglaize, then it must be conceded that the location of 
the army had to be near Fort Jennings. 

Again, if the statement quoted from Sutton’s his- 
tory is correct, then the legion was twenty-one miles 
from Fort Adams on August 5th, near Fort Jennings 
on August 5th, and also “within six miles of one of the 
Indian towns on the Auglaize’ on August 5th. But, 
was the legion “within six miles of one of the Indian 
towns on the Auglaize” on that day? Let Boyer’s entry 
of August 5th answer the question. Here it is in full: 


Camp forty-four miles in advance of Fort Recovery, August 
5, 1794. We arrived at this place at four o’clock, nothing par- 
ticular occurring. The land and water as above described—had 
some rain today. 


The entry is devoid of any reference to the Auglaize 
or to any Indian town on the Auglaize. On the con- 
trary, his reference to the Indian town on the Auglaize 
is found in the following entry of August 6th: 


I am informed that we are within six miles of one of their 
towns on the Oglaize River, supposed to be the Upper Delaware 
town. * * * QOur march this day has been through an ex- 
ceedingly fine country, etc. 


It is now clear that Sutton made an error in repre- 
senting the position of the legion as being within six 
miles of the Indian town on August 5th, when in fact, 
it did not reach that point until August 6th. It is there- 
fore evident that the army was not necessarily near Fort 
Jennings on August 5th, or at any other time during its 
advance toward Grand Glaize. 


Sutton’s history has not only misled many readers, 
but subsequent writers have repeated the error. This 
is quite evident in Historic Highways, Vol. 8, page 207, 
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by Hulbert. The text discloses that the author made a 
personal investigation in the vicinity of Fort Adams 
when gathering material for his series of books, and no 


doubt Sutton’s history was consulted by him. On the — 


above page, Hulbert says: 


On the afternoon of August 6th, the army reached the banks 
of the celebrated “Glaize,” the Auglaize river. 


And further on in the text, he adds: 


It (the route) ran northward from Fort Adams, probably 
near Fort Jennings of the War of 1812. * * * etc. 


The above quotations are but logical conclusions 
drawn from the erroneous statement pointed out in Sut- 
ton’s history. It should be remembered that Boyer made 
no statement in his journal indicating that the legion 
had reached the Auglaize until August 7th, when he 
wrote the following: 


This day passed the upper town on the Oglaize. 


Lieutenant Boyer’s journal is likewise printed in 
full in Slocum’s History of the Maumee River Basin. 
Without producing any other evidence, the author holds 
that the legion passed down the Auglaize River and 
was near Fort Jennings when forty-four miles from 
Fort Recovery, or twenty-three miles from Fort Adams. 
It could be said in reply and with equal force that there 
are many other points forty-four miles from Fort Re- 
covery, and for that reason it would be as logical to 
hold that any one of such points, as may suit the fancy 
or imagination, marks the location of Wayne’s trail, 
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AUGUST 7TH AND 8TH, THE FOURTH AND FIFTH DAYS’ 
MARCH FROM FT. ADAMS 


It has been shown that the theory of Wayne’s route 
extending from Fort Adams to the Auglaize River by 
way of Fort Jennings, and thence down the same to the 
Maumee River, is supported by insufficient evidence. It 
is now necessary to marshal all available evidence in an 
endeavor to locate the true course of the trail. It is 
better to begin at Grand Glaize and work backward, or 
rather to proceed from the known to the unknown. 


All authorities agree that the army marched from 
the mouth of Flat Rock Creek to Grand Glaize on Au- 
gust 8th, a distance of nine miles. They also agree that 
a portion of the march on the 7th was from the junc- 
tion of the Auglaize and Little Auglaize Rivers to the 
mouth of Flat Rock Creek, a distance of seven and one- 
half miles, or sixteen and one-half:-miles from Grand 
Glaize. It was upon this march that the legion passed 
the Upper Delaware town (Charloe) referred to by 
Boyer in his journal entries of the 6th and 7th. There- 
fore, it must have marched four and one-half miles be- 
fore it reached the junction of the two rivers; or, in 
other words, it broke camp on the morning of the 7th, 
four and one-half miles from the junction, or twenty- 
one miles from Grand Glaize. 

Where, then, was the camp located? In the first 
place, this is the camp referred to by Boyer, on August 
6th, as being fifty-six miles from Fort Recovery, and 
also within six miles of the Indian town on the Auglaize. 
Thus Boyer gives distances but no other evidence by 
which the site of the camp can be located. However, 
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Clark states that the encampment was three miles down 
“a considerable stream called Upper Delaware Creek,” 
while Hart states that the army “encamped on a large 
creek.” During the morning’s march of four and one- 
half miles, the army “halted for an hour, after crossing 
the Delaware Creek and reached the Glaize River.” 
The camp was not on the Auglaize River, but on the 
“Upper Delaware Creek.” 

By what name is the “Upper Delaware Creek” now 
known? It would be well at this point to ask a question 
and let the answer stand as a solution of the problem. 
What “considerable stream” or what “large creek” is 
there, that can be crossed above the junction of the 
Auglaize and Little Auglaize rivers, within six miles 
of Charloe, or within four and one-half miles of the 
junction, or within twenty-one miles of Grand Glaize? 
An inspection of a map will reveal the fact that the 
Little Auglaize River is the only stream that can be 
crossed within the limits mentioned. 

Therefore, the “Upper Delaware Creek” and the 
Little Auglaize River are but different names for the 
same stream, and the camp was located on the Little 
Auglaize. 

It is not improbable that when the army crossed the 
Little Auglaize, it made a circuit toward the present 
site of Oakwood and rested at the junction of the rivers, 
where Fort Brown was erected during the War of 
1812. Here, in the words of Clark, the army “halted 
for an hour,” or in the words of Hart, it “encamped at 
the Auglaize River 61 miles from Fort Recovery,” but 
it continued its march to the 68th mile tree (Flat Rock 
Creek) where a plenty of roasting ears, beans, pota- 
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toes, etc.,”’ were found. The information gleaned from 
the journal of Clark and the diary of Hart is corrobo- 
rated by a letter of Major Jonathan Haskell, an officer 
in the legion, who in a letter written August 29, 1794, 
states in part that 


We then crossed the St. Marys and in four or five days’ 
marching found the Auglaize River, and continued on down that 
stream to its junction with the Miami of the Lake; distance 100 
miles from Greenville by the route we pursued. 


This letter is found in an old book, Pioneer Settlers 
of Ohio, Second Series, page 347. 

Here we have the written evidence of three mem- 
bers of Wayne’s army proving that the Auglaize was 
not reached until the 7th. It effectively disproves the 
position of Hulbert that the Auglaize was reached on 
the 6th, and clearly shows that the legion did not march 
from Fort Jennings down the Auglaize. 


The events of August 7th, 1794, may be summarized 
as follows: The army broke camp on the Little Aug- 
laize River, marched a short distance and crossing that 
stream came to the Auglaize River; after halting for 
an hour, it proceeded down the Auglaize, passed the 
Upper Delaware town (Charloe) and went into camp 
at the mouth of Flat Rock Creek, nine miles from 
Grand Glaize. 


AUGUST 6TH, THE THIRD DAY’S MARCH FROM FORT 
ADAMS 
It was on August 6th that the legion “reached” the 
Upper Delaware Creek, or the Little Auglaize River, 
and marched three miles down the same before going 
into;Camp. Since the legion “reached” the Little Aug- 
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laize after marching nine miles, it is obvious that it had 
not been following that stream. It is well to keep this 
fact in mind, should the idea be advanced that the route 
led from Fort Adams along the entire length of the 
Little Auglaize. On the preceding day the army “kept 
down the creek” which Clark called the “small dirty 
water,” and there is nothing to indicate that it did not 
continue to keep down the same on the 6th. 

In what direction was the army marching when it 
reached the Little Auglaize? Now, all tributaries of 
the Little Auglaize flow from the southwest. There- 
fore, when the legion was marching down the “small 
dirty water” it was approaching the Little Auglaize 
from the same direction. Prairie Creek cannot be iden- 
tified as the “small dirty water,” because its course is 
too far north, while Dog Creek is too far above the 
junction of the streams. All evidence points to the 
identification of the stream known as Middle Creek in 
Paulding County, or Town Creek in Van Wert County 
(known on early maps as the Middle Fort of the Little 
Auglaize) as the “small dirty water.” 

The route of the legion, on August 6th, extended 
from the northeast part of Hoaglin Township, Van 
Wert County, along Town or Middle Creek, to the Lit- 
tle Auglaize and continued down that stream for the 
distance of three miles to a point near Melrose. 


AUGUST 5TH, THE SECOND DAY’S MARCH FROM FORT 
ADAMS 


For twelve or thirteen miles the legion “kept down 
the creek” from a point about three miles south of Van 
Wert to the northeast part of Hoaglin Township. The 
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bank of the creek afforded an admirable route for the 
advance of the legion. A road conforming closely to 
the trail was located in 1825—ten years before the city 
of Van Wert was laid out. There are people still living, 
both north and south of the city, who in their youth 
knew the road as the “Defiance trail,” “Wayne's trail” 
or ‘“‘Wayne’s trace.” This tradition is affirmed on page 
190 of Sutton’s history, where the author, in referring 
to the early settlers of Pleasant Township in which the 


city of Van Wert is located, states that 

In the region of Piqua, 60 miles south, the necessaries of life 
were more abundant, to which these settlers directed their way ; 
and the water-mills were peculiarly attractive. General Wayne’s 


trail, leading from St Mary’s to Fort Defiance was the line of 
travel going south for provisions. 


In other words, the settlers followed Wayne’s route 
south to Shanesville (Rockford) and then followed the 
trail over which the legion proceeded to Girty’s Town 
(St. Marys) on its return march to Fort Greenville. 
The statement just quoted directly contradicts the state- 
ment on page 53, in the same history, where the author 
says that when the legion was twenty-one miles from 
Fort Adams, it must have been near Fort Jennings. 

There is a manuscript in the Brumback County 
Library of Van Wert, written by the late Judge H. C. 
Glenn, who in referring to Wayne’s trail, says: 

This trail was quite visible from Van Wert north when we 
came to the village in 1847. I have passed over it many times. 
“he then visible trail started at a point near the Second Methodist 
Church and followed closely Town Creek crossing the same on 
what is known as the Ketchem land north of town and following 
closely the creek, avoiding the abrupt bends of the same, passing 


very closely to the four corners of Ridge, Pleasant, Hoaglin and 
Union Townships. From the course of the trail at the point first 
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named it must have crossed the Ridge, now Main Street, and the 
creek near the Old Cemetery. 

The last time I have any recollection of passing over the trail 
was on Thanksgiving day, 1863. Instead of attending Thanks- 
giving services as I should have done, I spent the day squirrel- 
hunting, passing down the trail and returning by the Defiance 
Road. At that time there was no improved land north of the 
Strother land and the trail was followed with much ease. 


The essential points to note in the above quotation 
are that the “then visible portion of the trail’ started 
on the right side of the creek, and that the Ketchem 
land, which lies north of the Strother Land, was there- 
fore unimproved. The trail running through the un- 
improved land crossed to the left side of the creek and 
following the stream passed very closely to the four 
corners of Ridge, Pleasant, Hoaglin and Union town- 
ships. 

It must have re-crossed the stream, but before re- 
uniting with the road, it ran a short distance between 
the same and the creek. The highway is located on the 
right side of the stream, and its location, in relation to 
the latter, has never been changed. Since there never 
was a road on the left side of the stream, it cannot be 
said that this portion of the trail was an abandoned 
highway. Just before the trail reached the road (State 
Road No. 9) bending north from the highway and lead- 
ing to Paulding, it ran between the creek and highway 
and is still remembered by the older citizens. John R. 
Spears, author of a life of Wayne, and whose boyhood 
days were spent in Van Wert, was familiar with it, and 
has informed the writer that it was like an old aban- 
doned loggers’ road into the wilderness and was pretty 
well filled up with second growth. He was assured by 
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his father, who was a surveyor and the first Mayor of 
Van Wert, that this was Wayne’s trace. 

It is stated in Gilliland’s History of Van Wert 
County, on page 53, that Wayne passed through Van 
Wert on what was known to the early settlers as the 
Defiance trail; and again, on page 58, that what is 
known as Wayne’s trail was visible from Van Wert 
north for many years after the settlement of the county. 


AUGUST 4TH, THE FIRST DAY’S MARCH FROM FORT 
ADAMS 


The legion was ‘conducted’ over the river and was 
about to penetrate a scope of land through which no 
army had marched before. The objective of the army 
was unknown to the enemy. Hulbert (Historic High- 
ways, Vol. 8, page 208) says “While at Fort Adams, 
Wayne had made feints at cutting two roads, one down 
the St. Marys River and another northwest (he must 
have meant northeast) straight towards Roche de Boeuf. 
These routes were both opened for some distance, that 
down the St. Marys at least as far as the famous ford at 
Shane’s crossing—the present Rockford.” Early set- 
tlers tell of a road that formerly ran northeast from Fort 
Adams, a remnant of which is still in use near Jones- 
town, in Van Wert County. This is the road referred to 
by Hulbert, and may have been in use as a portion of 
the line of communication between Fort Adams which 
was re-occupied during the War of 1812, and Fort Jen- 
nings, which was erected during the same war. 

Now, Harmar’s trail of 1790 extended from Girty’s 
town (St. Marys) northwest to the St. Marys River, 
and crossing the ford at Rockford continued in the same 
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direction to the Miami Villages (Fort Wayne). The 
road, “down the St. Marys,” referred to by Hulbert, ran 
as far west as Harmar’s trail. By marching over this 
road on the morning of the 4th, Wayne made a demon- 
stration toward the west which convinced the Indians 


. that he was advancing on the Miami towns. But instead 


of continuing on Harmar’s trail, the legion turned north- 
ward and “after a march of about twelve miles” “reached 
a small dirty water” where it encamped for the night. 
According to Clark, the legion had to contend with “in- 
tolerable thick woods, snagley underwoods and almost 
impassable defiles.” The defiles run at right angles with 
the river. To this day, in driving parallel with the river 
over a highway conforming closely to the trail from the 
fort to Rockford, one must cross at least five bridges 
over streams flowing through little valleys or ravines 
which are the vivid reminders of a toilsome and difficult 
march. On the other hand, the route that ran northeast 
to the Little Auglaize did not cross any defiles but ran 
parallel with them. Furthermore, the Little Auglaize 
would have been reached not “after a march of about 
twelve miles” from the fort as the “small dirty water”’ 
required, but after an advance of only three or four 
miles. Hart records a march of eighteen miles. This is 
accounted for by the fact that a demonstration was prob- 
ably made toward the northeast, by the volunteers who, 
after marching three or four miles, returned and joined 
the main army. 

These facts prove that the route of the legion was 
not along the Little Auglaize River. They prove that 
after crossing the St. Marys River, the route extended 
west toward Rockford and then turning north reached 
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Town Creek about three miles south of Van Wert. It 
then followed Town Creek, the Little Auglaize and 
lastly, the Auglaize River to the Maumee. 

In 1824, the General Assembly of Ohio passed an 
act to locate and establish a series of roads, the eighth 
of which was designated in the act as 


A state road from Shanesville in Mercer County, to Defiance 
in Williams County. 


Joseph Green and Anthony Shane were appointed 
as commissioners and James Watson Riley as the sur- 
veyor to locate the road. Riley was one of the found- 
ers of the county-seats of Celina, Van Wert and Pauld- 
ing. Shane was of French-Shawnee blood. He aided 
the Indians in resisting the encroachment of the whites 
but in the War of 1812 he served as a faithful scout 
for the government. He knew Tecumseh, the Shaw- 
nee, intimately. His manuscript journal of the life of 
Tecumseh is in the Historical Society of Wisconsin and 
has been used freely by the writers of history and 
biography. The government conveyed to Shane a sec- 
tion of land on which he was then living and where, in 
1820, he founded the town of Shanesville, now Rock- 
ford. In the same vicinity the government also con- 
veyed lands to Black Loon, Charlie, Crescent, Peter La- 
badie and the Godfreys. To this community, rich in 
historic lore, Henry Howe came and in his chapter on 
Mercer County, in Howe’s Historical Collections of 
Ohio, he wrote: 


At this spot Wayne’s army crossed going north, and the spot 
eventually became known as Shane’s Crossing. 


While the legion did not cross precisely at Rock- 
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ford, it did, however, proceed north from Rockford on 
its final drive. 

Having been a participant in the Indian Wars and 
being acquainted with the network of streams and trails 
in this section, Shane was well qualified to locate a new 
road on the best route. Accordingly, the commission- 
ers located a road from Shanesville to the mouth of the 
Little Auglaize where it intercepted a road from St. 
Marys to. Defiance that followed Harrison’s trail of the 
War of 1812. The wisdom of Wayne’s choice of a 
route was confirmed by the return of the proceedings 
of the commissioners certifying that the road had been 
laid out on the “nearest and best ground.” Although 
the road was located in 1825 it was not improved until 
1830. Contracts for the improvement were awarded 
to the lowest bidders and it was stipulated, among other 
things: 

All the standing timber twelve inches (in) diameter and 
under to be taken out no stumps exceed inches in height all 


old timber to be removed and the road to be cleared eighteen feet 
wide which will be sold in lots from one to three miles, etc. 





Seven miles of the road were improved for less than 
six dollars per mile, while the highest cost was for three 
miles at $16.873 per mile. The banks upon which the 
road was located were heavily wooded and it is hardly 
conceivable that a road could have been improved all 
the way through Van Wert County without removing 
some large timber, unless, on some former occasion, 
timber both large and small had been removed to make 
a passable road. This fact, added to the evidence al- 
ready produced, shows clearly that the road was located 
over Wayne’s trail and that his axemen felled sufficient 
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large timber to make the transportation of artillery and 
supplies possible. Both trail and road were located on 
the “nearest and best ground.” 

This trail led directly into the heart of the Indian 
country, and into territory dominated by British influ- 
ences. The first well-organized army of the United 
States was enabled by marching over this route, to 
shake off and confound the enemy. 

The strategy conceived by the commander was ex- 
ecuted at Fort Adams and bore fruit at Grand Glaize 
in a surprised and fleeing foe. The evidences of victory 
began to appear when the legion plunged into the dark 
forests above the St. Marys, and was made a certainty 
when it emerged on the banks of the Maumee. It spurred 
the army on, and bristling cannon from the British 
fort could not intimidate it. This trail marks the first 
phase of an aggressive campaign, and the aborigines 
learned from it that they were opposed by a com- 
mander who could not be led into ambush, but who could 
choose his own route and follow it to victory. That 
march convinced the Indians that the United States 
was determined to exercise the powers of sovereignty 
in her own territory. It demonstrated to the British 
that a growing national consciousness would no longer 
countenance the occupation of American territory by a 
foreign power. The route led to a victory both national 
and international in its aspect, and the sovereign power 
of the United States over her territory was never 
seriously challenged again. 
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CLAUDE MEEKER 


This is believed to have been the last photograph of Mr. Meeker, our 
genial and generous trustee who departed this life December 20, 1929. It 
was taken on the occasion of the dedication of the James E. Campbell State 
Park, by our worthy trustee, Joseph C. Goodman, who carried his camera 
with him to take snapshots of his fellow trustees and other notables present. 
An appreciation of Mr. Meeker was chronicled in Museum Echoes of No- 
vember-December, 1929. A fuller sketch will appear in a future issue 
of the QUARTERLY. 
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THE HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TION IN OHIO FROM 185r TO 1925 





BY NELSON L. BOSSING, PH. D. 


—_———- 


CHAPTER I 


INFLUENCES AFFECTING EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN OHIO FROM 
1851 TO 1925 


The history of education in Ohio from 1851 to 1925 
cannot be fully understood without a knowledge of 
those economic, social and political factors, both con- 
temporary and past, which determined the trend of 
edueational movements within the state. It is equally 
important that the educational progress of the state 
prior to 1851 should be thoroughly understood, since 
much of the school legislation from 1851 to 1925 found 
its origin in the educational activity of the preceding 
fifty years. 

Ohio became a state in 1803 as a result of the open- 
ing up of the Northwest Territory for settlement. The 
Northwest Territory embraced that vast unsettled por- 
tion of the country which lay west of Pennsylvania, be- 
tween the Ohio River on the south, the Great Lakes 
and the British Possessions on the north, and the 
Mississippi River on the west. Virginia, Connecti- 
cut, New York and Massachusetts asserted their title 
to much of this region by virtue of charters, grants, and 
purchases. Congress, in September 1780, took steps 
to open the Northwest Territory for settlement. A 
month later Congress adopted a resolution which de- 
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clared that the Territory should be disposed of for the 
common benefit of the United States, and should be 
divided into sovereign states, of a given area, on the 
same footing with the original thirteen." 

At the time of. the organization of the Northwest 
Territory, colonization companies were formed and 
large tracts of land were sold to them for settlement 
purposes. A number of these colonization companies 
purchased tracts of land in that part of the Northwest 
Territory now included in the state of Ohio. The two 
most important purchases of this character were the 
Symmes Purchase and the Ohio Company Purchase. 
The Virginia Military Reserve, the Western Reserve, 
and the United States Military Lands represent the 
remaining principal land grants in the Ohio region 
which were devoted to colonization by special groups 
of settlers. Over 12,000,000 acres were included in 
these special land grants.” The remaining unclaimed 
portions of the state, which amounted to over 14,000,000 
acres, were known as Congress Lands and belonged to 
the federal government.* 

The Land Ordinance of 1785 provided that the land 
in the Northwest Territory which belonged to the fed- 
eral government should be divided into townships: six 
miles square. The townships were then subdivided into 





* Knight, G. W., “History and Management of Land Grants for Educa- 
tion in the Northwest Territory,” The American Historical Association, 
Papers, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 7. 

? Miller, E. A., “The History of Educational Legislation in Ohio from 
1803 to 1850,” Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Publications, Vol. 
XXVII, p. 69. Swift places the total acreage in these grants at 11,009,847 
acres. Swift, F. H., A History of Public Permanent Common Schoal Funds 
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tracts of land one mile square which were called sec- 
tions. The sections of each township were numbered 
systematically from one to thirty-six. The ordinance 
specified that “there shall be reserved from sale, lot No. 
16 of every township for the maintenance of public 
schools within the said township.”* In accordance with 
this provision, Section 16 in each township was set aside 
for school purposes in both the Symmes and the Ohio 
Company Purchases. The plan was also carried out in 
the case of the smaller grants. 

Commenting upon the disposition of the school 
lands in the remainder of the state, Mr. Miller makes 
this succinct statement: 

When Ohio was admitted to the Union, the provisions of the 
Ordinance of 1785, concerning school lands, were carried out as 
fully as possible in the rest of the state. In all of the Congress 
Lands, Section 16 in each township was permanently reserved for 
the schools of the township. It was not in the power of Congress 
to grant Section 16 in such tracts as the Western Reserve, the 
Virginia Military Reserve, and the United States Military Lands. 
These Lands either did not belong to the federal government or 
there were prior claims and unsatisfied land warrants that stood 
in the way of any such granting of specific sections. The United 
States did not own the land on the Western Reserve, and in the 
case of the so-called Military Lands the private ownership of 
much of the land, through the taking up of land scrip or bounties 


by the soldiers of the Revolution, in the service of the federal 
government and Virginia, might conflict in any township.° 


For this reason the assigning of school lands in the 
Western Reserve, the Virginia Military Reserve, and 
the United States Military lands had to take some other 


form than that of reserving Section 16 in each town- 
ship. Congress had formally committed itself to the 





*Knight, G. W., op. cit., p. 13. 
* Miller, E. A., op. cit., p. 74. 
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policy of setting aside one thirty-sixth part of the land 
in the state for the use of the schools. The federal 
government, therefore, was obligated to devise another 
plan to satisfy the claims of these three districts for 
school land. In lieu of Section 16, the Virginia Mili- 
tary Reserve was allotted school land outside of the 
Reserve in the form of eighteen quarter-townships and 
three sections of land. These twenty-one special tracts 
were located in Congress Lands. Similar provisions 
were made for the Western Reserve and the United 
States Military Reserve from the unlocated lands 
within the boundaries of the United States Military 
Lands. The unclaimed lands in the United States Mil- 
itary District comprised the remaining portion of the 
land which had been set aside by Congress to pay the 
bounties awarded to the soldiers of the Revolutionary 
war. After all bounty claims had been satisfied, much 
of the land which had been set aside by the government 
for bounty purposes still remained unclaimed. These 
tracts were used to satisfy the school land claims.° 

The school lands formed the basis of school support 
for the first fifty years of school activity in Ohio. It is 
probable that the idea of a tax-supported universal 
school system was retarded by the undue expectations 
of large returns from the sale or rent of the school 
lands. During the first half-century the disposition of 
school lands occupied the center of attention in school 
legislation. Over one-third of the school legislation in 
Ohio dealt with this problem.’ 





* Miller, E. A., op. cit., Chap. III. Here will be found a complete dis- 
cussion of the subject. 
* Tbid., p. 54. 
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It was assumed from the first that Section 16 would 
be preserved permanently for the use of the township 
in which the section was located. Where the school 
lands were located at a distance from the grants to 
which they belonged, it was assumed, also, that they 
would be managed for the benefit of the local townships 
to which the lands were allotted. In accordance with 
this understanding, the new state immediately passed 
legislation which was designed to control the issuing of 
leases for school lands.*° From that time forward al- 
most a continuous series of legislative measures were 
enacted into laws in an endeavor to cope with the situa- 
tion. The leasing system did not prove very remunera- 
tive, whereupon the General Assembly decided to sell 
the land outright and establish a permanent school fund 
with the proceeds of the sale. The land policy prior to 
1850 was divided into four distinct periods: “the policy 
of temporary leasing, 1803 to 1817; the policy of per- 
manent leasing, 1817 to 1823; preparation for selling 
the lands, with temporary leasing, 1823 to 1827; and 
the policy of selling the lands outright, 1827 to 1850.’” 
The law gave the townships the right to decide whether 
they would sell the land or continue the policy of leasing 
the property. The management of the land was in the 
hands of the township trustees. There was in vogue a 
common practice which allowed the holders of perma- 
nent leases to surrender their leases, and, by the pay- 
ment of the first appraised value of the land, receive a 





* Acts of Ohio, I, 61. Where subsequent references are made to, Act$-of 
Ohio or Ohio Laws, as the session laws of the state were subseqttently 
called, the abbreviation O. L. will be used. Local Laws will be designated by 
the abbreviation O. L. L. i iach? 

*Miller, E. A., op. cit., p. 78. . bedi" 
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deed in fee simple. The wholesale sacrifice of school 
land was stopped by legislative action in 1838. In 1845 
a general act stipulated that no school land should be 
sold below a minimum price of $5.00 per acre.” The 
law was passed too late to be of much value. A large 
part of the land had been sold before 1845, and so much 
of it had virtually been given away that the receipts 
for the school fund. were but a fraction of what they 
should have been. The grants comprised a total of 
about twelve million acres." In 1905, the fund from 
the sale of the land amounted to less than five million 
dollars, with but a small acreage left for sale. Had 
the lease and sale of the land been prudently managed, 
the fund would have equalled several times its present 
amount. 

The early settlers of Ohio came from every section 
of the country: New England, New Jersey, Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and other states 
sending their colonists there.“ The immigrants to the 
new territory had no common background of political 
or educational experience. The early settlers left the 
impress of their former training, habits, customs, and 
modes of thought upon those sections of the state in 
which they lived. Governmental practices were varied 
among these local groups; and these variations in prac- 
tice later affected the general policies of the state gov- 
ernment. 


—_—_——- 





” Tbid., p. 89. 

™ Miller, E. A., op. cit., p. 69. 

*® Swift, F. H., op. cit., p. 368. 

* Atwater, Caleb, A History of the State of Ohio, Natural and Civil, 
p. 351. 

* Miller, E. A., op. cit., p. 8. 
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There were eight centers of early settlement, each 
characterized by the peculiarities of the respective pio- 
neer groups. The different settlements followed quite 
closely the geographical boundaries of the various 
grants.” 

The settlers in the Symmes Purchase made Cincin- 
nati the center of their colonization. They came prin- 
cipally from New Jersey, and were of Swedish and 
Dutch descent. Later their numbers were augmented 
by arrivals from Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and the New England states. 

The Virginia Military Reserve was first settled by 
the old Virginian soldiers who had fought in the Revo- 
lutionary war. Chillicothe was the first settlement cen- 
ter of these pioneers. “They were Episcopalians in 
faith, anti-federalists in politics, and had a leaning to- 
wards slavery.” 

The Ohio Company’s Purchase, with Marietta as 
the colonization center, was in the southeastern corner 
of the state. The first settlers in this grant were from 
Massachusetts. 


The tract known as “the Seven Ranges” was located 
on the eastern side of the state next to Pennsylvania 
and on the northwest border of West Virginia. This 
territory was settled principally by colonists from Penn- 
sylvania who were of German, Scotch, Irish, and 
Scotch-Irish descent. 

The United States Military Lands were settled by 
a miscellaneous group of settlers from a number of 





* Ibid., p. 9; also Orth, S. P.,.The Centralization of Administration in 
Ohio, p. 164. 
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older states. New York, Pennsylvania, and the middle 
states furnished the majority of these immigrants. 

The Connecticut immigrants made their settlement 
along the south shore of Lake Erie. Cleveland became 
the commercial and political center for these people. 
This settlement was in the territory of the Western 
Reserve. 

A number of small grants received settlements of 
various kinds. The two principal groups consisted of 
the Moravians and the French. A small tract located 
on the Tuscarawas River was given to the Moravians. 
The French had come to Ohio as a result of a swindle. 
They had purchased land from some swindlers who had 
gone to Europe and who had represented themselves to 
be in possession of a large tract of land adjoining the 
Ohio Company Purchase on the west. When the immi- 
grants arrived from France, they found their deeds 
worthless. The United States government gave the 
French immigrants a tract of 24,000 acres of land 
known as the French Grant, and sold them additional 
property. They settled around Gallipolis and along the 
Ohio River.” | 

The Congress Lands were settled by heterogeneous 
groups of colonists. The Germans made up a goodly 
portion of the immigrants to these lands after 1830.” 

The wide divergence of social, political, religious 
and educational viewpoints of these settlers profoundly 
influenced the educational development of the state. 
That the environment and conditions of early pioneer 
life accentuated rather than lessened the differences be- 





* Atwater, Caleb, op. cit., p. 159. 
* Orth, S. P., op. cit., p. 165. 
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tween these groups is clearly reflected in the following 
statement : 


These centers were completely isolated by the dense forests 
that covered the entire territory. Means of communication were 
imperfect. Each little group developed along the lines of its 
previous training and traditions. The differences in religion, 
early education and ideas of local self-government were great. 
There were Episcopalians, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Moravians and Roman Catholics, each left alone in 
isolated areas. They fostered two different ideals of public 
education,—the parochial school and the free school. Later this 
led to considerable opposition in the legislature in behalf of public 
education. For a number of years the state catered to the foreign 
element, allowing the study of German in the public schools as a 
substitute for English; and parochial schools in some of these 
areas remained until the middle of the century the only schools 
open to the youth.’® 

The two principal causes for the general decentral- 
ized condition of the school system throughout the first 
one hundred years of Ohio’s statehood centered in these 
differences of ideals, and the unfortunate experience of 
the people with an autocratic territorial government. 
The experiences of the past prevented the early settlers 
from favoring a highly organized government. Vir- 
ginia had been organized on the county basis. New 
York and Pennsylvania were dominated by the “theory 
of township and county amalgamation.” The New 
England states were almost irrevocably committed to 
the practice of township or district autonomy. “This 
early independence is shown by the action of the 
Western Reserve, which preferred to obey the laws of 
Connecticut rather than those of the territorial govern- 
ment. It was not until Connecticut renounced all sov- 


ereignty over the Reserve, in 1800, that its settlements 





* Tbid., p. 165. 
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voluntarily recognized the territorial acts.’"° Evidence 
of this variety of political ideals was further revealed 
in the early establishment of academies and colleges in 
each of the group centers. These schools reflected the 
ideals of their founders. 

The traditions of the State had been from the first 
against centralization. The first Constitution was 
formed shortly after the bitter political struggle between 
Jefferson and Adams. At this time feeling was run- 
ning high against the territorial Governor, St. Clair, 
who had governed the territory in a most autocratic 
manner.” The first Constitution, therefore, stripped 
the executive office of all authority worthy of mention; 
and the second Constitution adopted in 1851, reflected 
this historic prejudice against centralized executive 
power. The Legislature assumed primary authority in 
all state affairs, and with extreme caution delegated au- 
thority to the several departments and agencies of the 
state government. The situation is succinctly stated by 
Rufus King: “Briefly stated, it was a government which 
had no executive; a half-starved, short-lived judiciary; 
and a lop-sided Legislature.’ 

The effect of this short-sighted policy on the part 
of the Legislature was obvious in almost every phase 
of the educational legislation before and after 1850. 
One gains the distinct impression from a study of the 
laws of that period that the Legislature was afraid to 
delegate any serious administrative authority. More 





* Orth, S. P., op. cit., p. 166. 

* Miller, E. A., of. cit., p. 8. 

* Ohio, in American Commonwealth Series, p. 291. For a more detailed 
discussion of the influence determining the formation of the two constitutions, 
see Orth, S. P., op. cit., p. 167 ff. 
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than one-half uf the school legislation between 1851 
and 1900 was devoted to the enactment of special acts 
which granted authority for the most trivial matters of 
school administration. When a school district desired 
to make more than the usual school building repairs, a 
special act of the Legislature was necessary. When a 
school district contemplated a bond issue to build a new 
schoolhouse, the district was obliged to get a special 
dispensation from the Legislature to proceed. The dis- 
trict usually found that the minutest details of the 
bond issue had been carefully worked out for them by 
the Legislature, even to the size of the bonds, the time 
within which these bonds should be paid in full, if not 
the exact date of the payment of each bond, the interest 
rate, the method of numbering and keeping a record 
of them, and the names that should appear on the bonds 
on behalf of the district.** Thousands of dollars were 
expended in prolonged sessions of the Legislature for 
the purpose of transacting business that could have been 
handled more efficiently through properly co-ordinated 
executive channels. 

Local autonomy in school and other affairs became 
a habit in the life of the early pioneer. He became 
jealous of his voice in school matters. Every effort to 
systematize school authority and enlarge the units of 
school administration was met with determined re- 
sistance. For this reason the district remained the unit 
of control in fact if not in name, during the greater part 
of the nineteenth century. When an attempt was made 
in 1853 to unify the schools by making the township the 





* Ohio Laws, LXIII, 213; Ohio Local Laws, XCIII, 435. 
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unit of control,” the local districts set up a cry of “one 
man power,” nullified the act, and forced a recasting of 
the law in favor of district control.“ The semblance 
of an effective county and state system of school control 
still remained an unrealized dream of a few leaders of 
education in the State, until near the close of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 

The growth in population from 1800 to 1925 was 
very rapid. From a scattered group of settlements with 
a population of 45,365 people in 1800, Ohio had in- 
creased its population to 1,980,329 in 1850, to 4,157,545 
in 1900, and to approximately 6,321,000 in 1925.* 
This meant a decided breaking up of isolated community 
life. The rural districts were very largely transformed 
into settled farming communities. For the first fifty 
years most of the increase in population was absorbed 
into the agricultural regions. Only 151,375 or 7.6 per 
cent of the population, had settled in urban centers by 
the middle of the century. Almost 88 per cent of this 
urban population was found in two cities.” 

This development of the agricultural life of Ohio 
prior to 1850 made the school problem of that period 
essentially a rural one. The legislation between 1803 
and 1850 dealt primarily with the district school organi- 
zation. The isolated community life, so characteristic 
of the formative days of statehood, gradually disin- 
tegrated under the impact of the great increase of popu- 
lation which crowded in from every side. But the trans- 





"GO. £14, & 

* See Chapter II, pp. 35-45. (This will be a different figure on page- 
proof). 

* The World Almanac and Book of Facts, 1926. 


*U7. S. Census, 1900. 
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formation was a slow process. The rapidity of the 
transformation was moderated by the influx of foreign- 
born, and the continued immigration from the older 
states. These groups tended to keep alive the diversity 














SAMUEL LEWIS 


State Superintendent of Schools, 1837-1839 


of educational ideals and practices of the older inhab- 
itants. The rural districts felt these influences in a 
lessening degree from 1851 to 1925. 

The most marked change in the growth of popula- 
tion following 1850 was in the direction of urban de- 
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velopment. The increase in population in the rural dis- 
tricts was very slight between 1850 and 1890. There- 
after it declined steadily. The static condition of the 
rural situation is evidenced by the fact that the farm 
acreage showed but a slight increase from 1850 to i900, 
while the loss in farm acreage between 1910 and 1920 
alone aggregated 589,820 acres. The number of farms 
under cultivation had shown a steady though slight in- 
crease from 1850 to 1900. Between 1910 and 1920 
a sharp decline of over 15,000 farms was experienced. 
A glance at the following table will show the develop- 
ment of the urban population in comparison with the 
population of the entire state from 1810 to 1920, 


TABLE I—COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF URBAN AND STATE 
POPULATIONS 1810-1920—* 


Subject 1810 1830 1850 1870 1890 1900 1910 1920 
Population of 

ee 230,760 937,903 1,980,329 2,665,260 3,672,329 4,157,545 4,767,121 5,759,394 
Total urban 

population .... 2,540 42,831 151,375 517,909 1,159,342 1,599,840 2,279,447 3,288,164 
Total rural 


population ....228,220 895,072 1,828,954 2,147,351 2,512,987 2,557,705 2,487,674 2,471,230 
Percent urban 


population .... 1.1 4.5 7.6 19.4 31.6 38.5 47.8 57.1 
Cities with over 
8,000 population oa 1 4 16 29 38 62 64 


The increase in the urban over the rural population 
from 1850 to 1920 amounted to 1609 per cent. If we 
consider the increase in the number of villages and 
towns having a population of 500 to 4,000 during this 





7 Prior to 1900 the Census Bureau classified as urban as distinguished 
from rural that part of the population which resided in cities or towns of 
8000 inhabitants or more. This basis of division between urban and rural 
communities was used in the Census of 1900 for comparative purposes with 
previous census reports. To make the statistical data comparable for the 
period 1810-1920 in the above table, the census data for 1910 and 1920 have 
been reduced to the basis of division for urban and rural populations used 
in the previous census reports. Since 1910 the Census more properly has 
designated as urban that portion of the population residing in cities and other 
incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more, 
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same period, we find the actual farming population in 
1900 to have remained almost identical with that in 
1850 and to have decreased noticeably by 1925. There 
were less than 80 villages and towns with a population 
of 500 to 4,000 in 1850, while there were about 370 such 
villages and towns in 1900. 

The situation is strikingly illustrated from the com- 
parative data presented in the Census of 1920. Here 
the total rural population for 1910 is placed at 2,101,- 
978, of which 452,030 lived in incorporated places of 
less than 2,500 inhabitants, leaving a total population in 
farming or unincorporated territory of 1,649,948. In 
1920 the total rural population is placed at 2,082,258, of 
which 472,754 lived in incorporated places of less than 
2,500 inhabitants, leaving a total in open or unincor- 
porated territory of 1,609,504. This would indicate that 
the entire gain in population for the seventy-five year 
period from 1850 to 1925 was absorbed into the urban 
or semi-urban communities with an actual and accelerat- 
ing decrease in the farming and unincorporated village 
population of the rural districts as we near the close of 
the period. The following table, based upon the classifi- 
cation as urban of those incorporated centers of popu- 
lation of 2,500 inhabitants or more, will show more 


clearly the urban trend of the State’s population from 
1890 to 1920. 


TABLE II—COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF URBAN AND STATE 
POPULATIONS 1890-1920 


Subject 1890 1900 1910 1920 
Population of State.......ceesese 3,672,329 4,157,545 4,767,121 5,759,394 
SRO PORUIMOR 2 occccccccescse 1,504,390 1,998,382 2,665,143 3,677,136 
DEE PRINIOR,. « cascccccocecces 2,167,939 2,159,163 2,101,978 2,082,258 
Percent Urban Population........ 41.0 48.1 55.9 63.8 


Percent Rural Popuiation........ 59.0 51.9 44,1 36,2 
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A brief survey of the industrial life of Ohio from 
1850 to 1920 reveals a unique situation in the state. 
Ohio, in 1920, held fourth place as to population in the 
family of states; fourth in rank in the importance of its 
agricultural products; and fourth in rank in its manu- 
factured products. Ohio was conspicuously an agricul- 
tural state prior to 1850, ranking first in the production 
of cereals. Agriculture gradually receded after that 
date from its position of first importance until in 1920 
it shared with the manufacturing industry fourth rank 
among the states. In 1810 the value of the manufac- 
tured products for the state was a trifle more than 
$2,000,000. In 1840 manufacturing was assuming a 
position of importance, with a production value of ap- 
proximately $31,500,000. In 1900 the value of manu- 
factured materials had risen to $832,000,000 and in 
1920 to $5,100,308,728. This was within a few million 
of the value of the manufactured products of Illinois 
which state ranked third in this industry. 

A comparative valuation of the products of agricul- 
ture and manufacture for Ohio in 1920 shows the manu- 
facturing industry predominating. The value of agri- 
cultural products was given at $607,037,562, while the 
value of manufactured goods was given at many times 
that amount, as indicated above. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to discover that after 
1850 the center of interest shifted from the rural to the 
urban and city problems. The country or rural portion 
of the state was undergoing changes, but these changes 
were very slow, oftentimes almost imperceptible. The 
urban development was very rapid and wholly new in 
the experience of the people after 1850. Widely varying 
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conditions of life with their natural degree of isolation 
and independence, made the solution of rural problems 
seem less imperative. The new conditions in the more 
crowded, interdependent and artificial village and city 
mode of life, and a solution of the problems incident 
thereto, not only needed attention but imperatively de- 
manded it. Health, sanitation, transportation, and not 
least of these, education, demanded immediate and 
special attention. The General Assembly was looked 
upon as the agency for the solution of all these difficul- 
ties. A mass of legislation ensued which attempted to 
grapple with a highly complex problem. The larger 
cities presented special problems in themselves. The 
same seemed to be true in lesser degree of the smaller 
cities and towns. 

The framers of the Constitution, foreseeing the pos- 
sibilities of an endless and hopelessly involved system 
of special municipal charters, provided that cities should 
be chartered by general laws. 

Article XIII, Sec. 6, of the Constitution of 1851 
reads: “The General Assembly shall provide for the 
organization of cities, and incorporated villages, by gen- 
eral laws, and restrict their power of taxation, assess- 
ment, borrowing money, contracting debts and loaning 
their credit, so as to prevent the abuse of such power.” 
Sec. I, of the same article states: ““The General Assem- 
bly shall pass no special act conferring corporate pow- 
ers.” Article II, Sec. 26, required a uniform application 
of all general laws. 


To avoid this evident intent of the law, special legis- 
lation was enacted under cover of general laws which 
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stated the limits of population within which the law ap- 
plied. These limits were so fixed as to include only the 
locality in whose behalf the law was framed. The en- 
abling act of the following law™ gives the general proce- 
dure in such cases: ‘An act to provide for the election 
of the board of education in cities of the second class 
and fourth grade, having a population at the federal 
census of 1890 of not less than 7,130 and not exceeding 
7,160.” 

Hundreds of laws of this kind were passed from 
1851 to 1900, although shortly thereafter some adverse 
court decisions put a stop to the practice. To further aid 
in such circumlocution of the Constitution, a highly 
classified system of municipal corporations was created. 


CITIES 


Class I 
Over 200,000 inhabitants. 
COMES arcingeis oe do aelseeiaec From 90,000 to 200,000 inhabitants. 
From 31,500 to 90,000 inhabitants. 
Those promoted from Class II. 
Class II 
30,500 to 31,500 inhabitants 
20,000 to 30,500 inhabitants. 
10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. 
28,000 to 33,000 inhabitants. 
From 16,000 to 18,000 inhabitants. 
15,000 to 17,000 inhabitants. 
5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. 
8,000 to 9,500 inhabitants. 


INCORPORATED VILLAGES 
Class I From 3,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. 
Class II From 2,000 to 3,000 inhabitants. 
HAMLETS 
All villages under 2,000 inhabitants. 


This unusual attention given to the cities and towns 
reflected the central interest which the General Assem- 





*% 0. L. L., XCI, 511; also O. L., LXXXI, 92. 
” Orth, S. P., op. cit., p. 16. 
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bly held in the legislation of the time. This effort to 
meet individual situations was abundantly evidenced in 
the school legislation. The educational problems were 
entirely new in the state. Each local school situation 
seemed to the Legislature to require special laws. The 
magnitude and importance of the urban situation, as 
reflected in the development of its population and in- 
dustries, was expressed in the mass of school legisla- 
tion enacted at this time which almost frantically at- 
tempted to meet the needs of these groups of concen- 
trated populations. The villages with a population of 
500 or over, and especially those which had reached the 
1,000 mark, found their educational needs and prob- 
lems more closely associated with the city than with 
the rural districts. The outstanding educational ad- 
vance from 1851 to 1925 was made in village and city 
school legislation. 


CHAPTER II 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
School District Organization 


Prior to 1851, legislation concerning school districts 
was limited in scope and fragmentary in character. The 
principal legislation of this period centered about the 
organization and finance of the local district. The first 
general school act of Ohio, passed in 1821,’ provided for 
the laying off of school districts in townships and for 
the support of schools in those districts. The next act 
of importance was passed in 1825.* This law made very 


10. L., XIX, 51. 
2 Ibid., XXIII, 36. 
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little change in the district organization. It did attempt 
to insure the districting of each incorporated township 
by withholding from recalcitrant or negligent townships 
their portion of the revenues which were collected from 
school lands and by taxation. The Legislature nullified 
the true force of this law by subsequent local legislation 
which extended the time within which the districting of 
the township had to be accomplished, and exempted 
various townships from the operation of the law. The 
most significant result of the legislation of 1838° was 
the creation of a nominal state system of school organi- 
zation. The township clerk was made the superintend- 
ent of schools for the township, the county auditor had 
the duties of the county superintendent attached to his 
office, and the state superintendent stood at the head of 
the entire system for the state. The duties of the town- 
ship clerk and the county auditor consisted largely in 
providing the channels through which the state super- 
intendent was enabled to secure school data from the 
districts and in turn distribute circulars and other infor- 
mation from his office to the local schools. Theoretically, 
the schools were provided with a system of organized 
supervision; in practice, the plan was so ineffective that 
beyond a half-hearted response to the requests of the 
state superintendent for school data, there was little su- 
pervision attempted. The last important legislation of 
this period occurred in 1847, with the passage of a spe- 
cial act which provided for the organization of schools 
in the city of Akron.* This law, known as the “Akron 
Act” was made general the following year and applied 





* Ibid., XXXVI, 21. 
“0. L. £, ALY, Me. 
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to all incorporated towns. Organization under the act re- 
mained optional with the towns eligible under its pro- 
visions. 

At the close of the first fifty years of school history 
in Ohio, we have found the organization of the school 




















Hiram H. BARNEY 

State Commissioner of Common Schools, 1854-1857 
system to have been loosely held together and to have 
been concerned almost wholly with the district. Even 
the district organizations were not identical in form, for 
a large per cent of the districts were special in character. 
The situation at the close of 1850 has been described as 
follows: 
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Up to this date, then, there existed three varieties of districts. 
First, the special act districts, depending upon special legislation. 
These comprised about one-third of the districts of the State. 
Their forms of administration were as various as their number. 
Second, the School Board districts, organized under the Akron 
Law. These comprised about one-half of the incorporated towns 
and a few unincorporated ones, for in 1849 the act was extended 
to all villages of two hundred inhabitants or more. Third, town- 
ship or director districts. These included mostly the rural dis- 
tricts, as well as many towns that had failed to take advantage 
of the “Akron Law” and were not organized as special districts. 
The “original surveyed” townships may be included in this group.® 


The Secretary of State, in his annual report to the 
Legislature in 1851,° declared that a revision of the 
school laws was imperative. In the revision that fol- 
lowed, some changes in the district organization were 
made.” Trustees of incorporated townships, after due 
notice, were to meet and divide the township into dis- 
tricts where this had not been done already. Further, 
upon the written request of five free-holders, the town- 
ship trustees were empowered to change or abolish dis- 
trict boundaries. This law was made to apply to dis- 
tricts composed of two or more townships. Where the 
change or abolition of joint township districts was in- 
volved, the trustees of the townships concerned met and 
settled the issues in question. The district officers con- 
sisted of a clerk, treasurer, and board of directors. The 
directors, three in number for each district, were elected 
at the annual meeting of the district and held office for 
three years. The directors of these districts were given 





*Orth, S. P., The Centralization of Administration in Ohio, p. 37. 

*King, Henry W., Annual Report of the Secretary of State, on the Con- 
dition of the Common Schools, to the Fiftieth General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, for the Year 1851, p. 20. 

70. L., XLIX, 27, 
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corporate powers and general supervision of the schools 
and school property. They were constituted “A body 
politic and corporate, in law, with power to contract and 
be contracted with, sue and be sued, plead and be im- 
pleaded in any court of law or equity in the State.” The 
district directors had the power to subdivide districts; 
repair school buildings; provide supplies for the schools; 
cause to be assessed and collected all taxes voted by the 
Annual Meetings; appropriate and spend all moneys of 
the district for school purposes; employ, pay and dis- 
miss all teachers; select sites and erect school buildings; 
establish rules governing the schools of the district not 
inconsistent with those provided by law; and perform 
all other necessary duties in connection with the schools 
which were not specifically delegated to some other au- 
thority. Since very little of the control of the schools 
was delegated to others, the local district became almost 
autonomous and the power of the local officers almost 
complete. 


An attempt was made in 1853 to unify the schools 
of the township by creating a single township district 
under a township Board of Education,* with sub-dis- 
tricts under the management of local directors. The 
township board did not have jurisdiction over cities or 
incorporated villages within the township. The town- 
ship clerk, ex-officio the clerk of the Board, with the 
power to vote only in the case of a tie, and the clerk of 
each sub-district in the township composed the person- 
nel of the Board of Education. Where there were only 
two sub-districts in a given township, the directors of 





*O. L., LI, 429, 
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the two sub-districts together with the township clerk 
comprised the Board of Education. The sub-districts 
remained under the control of a board of directors who 
were elected as provided in the law of 1851. 

In the effort to unify the schools under the township 
unit of control, the powers lodged with the local di- 
rectors were almost completely transferred to the town- 
ship Board of Education. So drastic was the legisla- 
tion in this respect that the local directors became sim- 
ply figure-heads from the standpoint of authority. It is 
difficult, from a survey of the laws of this period to 
determine just what authority the local directors did 
possess other than that delegated to them by the town- 
ship board. The township board had control of all 
school property, paid out all school moneys through the 
township treasurer, possessed the powers of a corporate 
body, and exercised full power of control over education 
in the township. This board employed the teachers, de- 
termined their salaries, made the rules governing the 
schools, dictated the curriculum to be taught, the text- 
books to be used, and changed the sub-district bound- 
aries at will. They were under one restriction here, 
namely, they could not form a sub-district with less 
than sixty pupils, although this limitation was nullified 
by permitting exceptions when in the judgment of the 
board such exceptions were desirable. To render this 
control more complete the township board was given 
the power to “appoint one of their number the acting 
manager of the schools, for the board may prescribe in 
relation to the management and supervision of the dif- 
ferent schools, and the educational interests of the town- 
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ship, and may allow him a reasonable compensation for 
his services.’’® 

This same act provided for the management and con- 
trol of all central high schools in the townships by the 
township boards. It had been hoped that through this 
provision many townships would avail themselves of 
the opportunity to provide secondary education for their 
children in the community. This phase of the law proved 
to be a disappointment; very few high schools were or- 
ganized under this act. 

The hope of the effectiveness of this legislation, the 
objective of which was the unification of the schools of 
the township, was destined to disappointment. It was 
more than could be expected that bodies of local di- 
rectors would passively consent to holding figure-head 
positions where such important matters as public edu- 
cation in the community were involved. The school 
system in effect had two boards to conduct the same 
business. The State School Commissioner reported to 
the Legislature that “the constant conflict of authority 
between the members of the Board of Local Directors 
and the Township Boards was a constant annoyance and 
hindrance to effective work in the schools.”*® Inasmuch 
as the township board was composed of some of the 
local directors and the township clerk ex-officio, it was 
not long before the local directors began to assume more 
and more authority. By tacit agreement, if not other- 
wise, the local directors of each district found it pos- 
sible to govern their own affairs with almost complete 





* Ibid., 429. The language of the law was “They may appoint one of 
their number.” This optional feature seems to have been little used. 
” Orth, S. P., op. cit., p. 38, 
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freedom, using the township organization as a perfunc- 
tory body to give legal sanction to their activities. 

The legislation concerning the township and sub- 
districts for approximately the next forty years cen- 
tered about the authority vested in the officers of these 
two boards. A hint of the necessity of further defini- 
tion of authority may be observed in the powers granted 
to the township board in 1858,” and reaffirmed in 1867” 
and 1868.** When in the judgment of the township 
board, any of the local districts or sub-districts had not 
borne their proportionate share of the taxes for school 
purposes, the board was granted power by the above 
laws to make an estimate of the cost of school sites or 
buildings and to assess taxes to cover the same against 
the offending sub-districts. From 1853 to 1880 there 
was little legislation of importance on the subject. Most 
of the early opposition to the law had apparently sub- 
sided. 

It must not be assumed, however, that after the first 
few years of opposition to the system, everyone became 
reconciled to a law that inherently contained elements 
calculated to cause friction. We have indications in this 
period of a state of unrest and continual bickering be- 
tween the two boards. W. D. Henkle, in his report for 
1869, gives special attention to this difficulty: 

To our present system of township boards and local directors, 


there are grave objections. A large proportion of the legal ques- 
tions arising in the operation of the school law, grow out of the 


“0. L.. EY, 7%. 

” Ibid., LXIV, 22. 

8 Ibid., LXV, 34. 

“State Commissioner of Common Schools, Fourth Annual Report, 
p. 11. 
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conflict of local directors with township boards. There is scarcely 
a day that the State Commissioner is not called upon to decide 
such questions. The sub-districts often array themselves against 
each other, instead of moving along in harmony and taking pride 
in the success of all the schools in the township. It is believed 
that the present mongrel system should give place to the purely 
township system, in which all the schools of a township should be 
under the exclusive control of a board of education, chosen by 
the electors of the township.’ 


This attitude is given expression in varying degrees 
by every State School Commissioner from 1869 to the 
beginning of reform legislation in 1883. Charles -S. 
Smart comments upon this situation in his annual report 
for 1875: 


The 31,299 local directors are frequently at war with the 
1,337 members of the township boards of education, making con- 
fusion and bad work generally.*** 


Further on in his discussion of the question, Mr. 
Smart advocates the abolition of the sub-districts and 
joint sub-districts, and making the township the unit of 
control under a township board: 


The 32,000 local directors and 13,000 members of township 
district boards, almost constantly in some conflict as to authority 
or duty, would give place to 8,000 members of township boards 
of education, whose duties could be as well-defined and as free 
from complication as are the duties of the city or village district 
board of education.’** 





* Ibid., Sixteenth Annual! Report, p. 5. 
* Ibid., Twenty-second Annual Report, p. 14. 


™ Ibid., p. 16. 

* These figures are correctly quoted but some of them are inconsistent 
and incorrect, two of them almost ridiculously so. The number of sub- 
district members 31,299 is evidently correct. The number of members of 
township district boards is incorrect in both instances. The figures should be 
10,433. In some way the number of township clerks in the state, 1337, 
has been substituted for the number of members of the township district 
boards in one instance. Eb. 
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Beginning with 1883, there were indications of an 
awakening interest in the subject of the powers of town- 
ship boards. In the law of 1883** the school boards 
were declared to be bodies politic and corporate with all 
powers belonging thereto. This law was reaffirmed in 
1888." The right to build and repair schoolhouses, 
rent, and make all necessary provisions for schools, was 
given to the sub-district directors when these functions 
were exercised under the direction of the township 
boards. The township boards were made responsible 
for all contracts entered into by the sub-district directors 
when the authority to make contracts had been so dele- 
gated by the township boards to the sub-district di- 
rectors.” The powers that could be exercised by the 
sub-district directors under this law were further de- 
fined at the next session of the Legislature.” These at- 
tempts to clarify the relationships between various 
groups of school officials became increasingly important 
as the need of a clearer definition of powers and duties 
became more apparent. The situation is clearly set 
forth by the State Commissioner of Schools in his report 
of 1885: 

With the exception of the comparatively few township dis- 
tricts in which superintendents or principals are employed, the 
condition of the schools in these districts is in most cases far from 
being satisfactory . . . The meager progress of the coun- 
try schools of the State is not chargeable to school officers, teach- 
ers, or pupils, but to the lamentable deficiencies of that part of the 
Ohio school system which relates to schools in township districts. 
Under the present law no township board of education has suffi- 


*O. L., LXXX, 36. 
* Ibid., LXXXV, 133. 
* Ibid., LXXXII, 86. 
* Ibid., LXXXIII, 84. 
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cient authority to enforce the rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the schools under their control, which they have sworn 
to prescribe. . . . The law should be so modified and im- 
proved as to define clearly the relations existing among teachers, 
directors in sub-districts, and township boards of education. Re- 
sponsibility in school management should be fixed somewhere.” 














ANSON SMYTH 
State Commissioner of Common Schools, 1857-1863 


Matters quickly came to a climax during the years 
1890 and 1892. In the legislative session of 1890 a law 
was passed which definitely committed the control of 
the schools of the district to the township boards of ed- 





™ State Commissioner of Common Schools, Thirty-second Annual Re- 
port, p. 3. 
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ucation, subject only to the provisions of section 4018 of 
the school laws, which specified that contracts with 
teachers shall not be entered into for a certain period 
after the term of office of the members of the board ex- 
pires.* This was followed by another law in 1892 abol- 
ishing the sub-district directors’ organization and plac- 
ing complete power in the hands of the township 
boards.* The law provided that each sub-district 
should elect one of its qualified electors as a director on 
the second Monday of April, 1893. These directors 
were to be divided into three equal classes, by lot, hold- 
ing office for one, two, and three years respectively. 
Upon subsequent elections the directors were to hold of- 
fice for three years. Under this plan each sub-district 
was represented by one director who was a member of 
the township board which had the sole jurisdiction of 
the schools in the sub-districts of the township. Under 
the new law the board had the power to appoint a super- 
intendent and assistant superintendent of schools, to 
employ the teacher, and to provide for all the other 
employees of the school.” 

The Workman Law, as the revised law of 1892 con- 
cerning township boards was called, proved very suc- 
cessful for several years. It received much favorable 
comment and certainly did eliminate the confusion of 
dual control through the abolition of the sub-district 
board of directors. Nevertheless, the law removed from 
the immediate control of the sub-district electorate some 
of their cherished powers. From every quarter arose 





=O. L., LXXXVII, 372. 
* Ibid., LXXXIX, 93. 
* Ibid., XCI, 113. 
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the cry of “one man power” and “the rights of the 
people.”” The Commissioner of Schools, in his report for 
1895, found it necessary to undertake a defense of the 
law, so prevalent seemed the criticism against it.” 


No surprise is experienced, therefore, when we find 
the Legislature providing that in the April school elec- 
tions of 1898, a modified reversion te the sub-district 
director organization should be consummated.” Under 
this law, the township board organization stood as it did 
under the Workman Law of 1892. The modification 
of the law is expressed in the provision for the election 
of two additional sub-district representatives known as 
sub-directors. These sub-directors could never become 
directors by virtue of their office. To them was given 
the authority to pass upon the curriculum, text-books, 
and in general, the election of the teachers.” 


The township board was required under this law to 
organize three standing committees: one on text-books 
and teachers; another on buildings and grounds; and a 
third on supplies. The power of these committees was 
limited to making recommendations, and their recom- 
mendations became binding only upon the approval of 
the Board of Education. The township school organi- 
zation had, to a considerable extent, gone back to a dual 
system of board control. 





* State Commissioner of Common Schools, Forty-second Annual Report, 
p. 6 ff. 

* O. L., XCIII, 45. 

* Bonebrake, Lewis D., Commissioner of Schools, gives his opinion on 
the legal rights of the sub-directors to elect the teachers, thus—“Section 4017 
places the final election and employment of teachers in the hands of the 
township board of education.” Ohio School Law m Force, April 16, 1900, 
p. 54. 
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The next session of the Legislature provided for cen- 
tralized township schools.” This law defined “centrali- 
zation” in this connection as “a system of schools in a 
township providing for the abolishment of all sub-dis- 
tricts arid the conveyance of pupils to one or more cen- 
tral schools.” The board of education consisted of five 
members who were elected from the township at large 
and who held their office for three years, with the town- 
ship clerk and township treasurer as ex-officio members. 
The old township board was supplanted by this board 
and the laws relative to villages were made to apply 
to the government of these centralized township schools. 
The law provided that the pupils should be conveyed to 
these centralized schools at public expense. A graded 
course of instruction was required, and a two-year high 
school was authorized as a-minimum. 


In 1904 the township districts which had not sup- 
ported centralized schools were definitely centralized in 
control. The boards of education in such townships 
were made to consist of five members elected at large. 
The sub-districts thenceforth elected one director who 
became simply “the organ of communication between 
the inhabitants and the township board of education” 
and the local overseer of the sub-district school under 
the explicit direction of the township board.” 

An extensive reorganization of school districts took 
place during the years 1914-1915. The change in 
1914" of the township district to a rural school district 
with limited duties, the establishment of the county dis- 





OQ. L., XCIV, 317. 
” Tbid., XCVII, 344. 
* Thid., CIV, 133. 
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trict with extensive authority, and in 1915” the prac- 
tical elimination of the sub-district as a factor in de- 
termining school policy, brought to a close the long 
struggle to retain local control of the schools. 

Joint sub-districts’ were the cause of much trouble 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. The 
School Commissioners’ reports for that period reveal a 
constant friction between joint sub-districts and the 
townships of which they formed a part. Matters of 
control, taxation, where to make reports, etc., caused a 
never-ending source of trouble, which is reflected in the 
legislation that attempted to clarify the duties and pow- 
ers both of the joint sub-district directors and the town- 
ship officials immediately concerned. There was no im- 
portant legislation concerning the joint sub-districts 
prior to 1900. In 1904,** with the existence of the gen- 
eral tendency to larger unit control, the joint sub-district 
was abolished and the territory of these districts re- 
stored to their proper townships. 

In contrast with the township or rural school district 
is the special school district, one of the unique features 
of the Ohio school system. These districts owed their 
existence to special legislation which created them as in- 
dependent districts. During the period from 1851 to 
1900 there was a mass of legislation passed which cre- 
ated special school districts in the State. Prior to 1850 
there seem to have been but few such districts. The 
State School Commissioner, in his report for 1854, gives 
the following estimate of the number of special school 
districts in Ohio: 


* [bid., CVI, 396. 
* 0. L., XCVII, 334. 
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There are 1,514 Boards of Education in the State, of which 
104 may be termed special districts, consisting of cities, towns 
and villages, with a population exceeding three hundred.** 


These special districts were independent of the town- 
ship or other regularly classified types of district. They 
were responsible to the State School Commissioner 
alone, as the supervisory officer of the entire state school 
system.” They were, however, subject to certain penal- 
ties that could be imposed upon these districts by the 
county auditor. The county treasurer could not pay out 
school moneys to the special school districts until the 
county auditor had certified that the local officers had 
complied with the law which provided for the return 
of school statistics to the state commissioners’ officer. 


Usually there were some distinct provisions govern- 
ing each special district created. Beyond these special 
provisions, each district was governed by the general 


laws applicable to the type of district organization which 
the special district might choose to adopt. The chief ad- 
vantage of the special district lay in its power to or- 
ganize around a chosen unit of interest. Where terri- 
tory was sparsely settled, it became an advantage to 
certain groups to organize a school unit around a settled 
community or small village rather than to organize on a 
mechanical geographical or political unitary basis. No 
doubt, under the conditions that existed in the Ohio 
school system of this period, the comment of LeRoy D. 
Brown concerning special school districts gives the most 
potent factors in the popularity of this type of organiza- 
tion: 





* State Commissioner of Common Schools, Annual Report, 1854, p. 4. 
*O. L., LI, 429, Sec. 67. Also Ohio School Laws, 1865, p. 83. 
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Special school districts have usually been created either to 
avoid the payment of school tax to be expended in part by ad- 
jacent schools, or to secure better school accommodations and 
privileges than are possible under the double-headed or no-headed, 
sub-district-director-township-board system.*® 

Special school districts, prior to 1873, remained very 
indefinite as to their nature, organization and powers. 
This fact is made very clear by a canvass of the legisla- 
tion on the subject. Most of the acts creating special 
districts seem primarily concerned with boundaries. In 
the Fourth Edition of the Schools Laws of Ohio, 1865, 
the Commissioner in his “Opinions” tries to define the 
terms “separate” and “‘special’’ as applied to districts. 
His remarks add light on the school practice of the time 
both in legislation and administration: 

By Section 32, a city or incorporated village organized as a 
school district under the general school law, is called a “Separate 
School District”; and by Section 67, a school district organized 
under any special law is called a “Special School District.” This 
distinction is not, however, preserved in other sections and acts, 
the terms “separate” and “special” being used indiscriminately to 
denote any school district other than a township, whether organ- 
ized under a general or special law.*’ 

This explanation clarifies the current practice, in 
school reports of the time, of dividing the schools into 
two classes, namely, township schools and separate 
schools. 

A re-definition and classification of the school dis- 
tricts was undertaken in 1873. The principal benefit 
of this law was to define “special school districts” by a 
careful definition of the other types of districts which 





* State Commissioner of Common Schools, Thirty-second Annual Re- 
port, p. 3. 

* Ohio School Laws, Fourth Edition, 1865, p. 6. 

"Oo. £., LAX, 
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were created under the new law, and to provide a dis- 
tinct body of laws governing these districts. The actual 
meaning of a “special district” is not clear, as is evident 
from the law. Section 3891 under this law reads: 
Any school district now existing, other than those mentioned 
in sections . . . which has been established by a vote of the 
people in accordance with any act of the general assembly, or 
which has been established by a general or local act of the general 
assembly, shall constitute a school district to be styled a special 


district; and such districts may be established as provided in 
chapter five of this title. 


Three things, however, stand out clearly as a result 
of this legislation. The “special district’? is made to 
include everything not specifically brought within the 
definition of the other five classes of school districts 
mentioned.” Further, there is provided a definite 
method by which to proceed in establishing special dis- 
tricts. Finally, for the first time these districts were 
given a definite code of laws by which to govern them- 
selves, in addition to those laws which belonged to them 
by virtue of the special acts of the General Assembly 
creating these special school districts. 


The law of 1873, which provided for the government 
of special districts, underwent no important change for 
over a quarter of a century. The law was closely mod- 
eled after the legislation governing the city districts of 
the second class, and village districts; frequent option 
being given to adopt the provisions that governed these 
in respect to certain sections of the law. The board of 





*® The School Commissioner, giving his opinion on this section defining 
the “special district” concluded, “the terms ‘separate district,’ ‘independent 
district,’ ‘union school district’ are here shown to be obsolete.” Ohio School 
Laws, 1880, p. 7. 


Vol. XXXIX—8. - 
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education was elected for a period of three years and 
consisted of three members. Except where six members 
were desired, provision was made for their election in 
the same manner as in the city districts of the second 


a 








Emerson E. WHITE 


State Commissioner of Common Schools, 1863-1866 


class, and village districts. The board of education was 
vested with complete authority within the district, sub- 
ject to the general statutes which governed education 
in the State, and not conflicting with the special privi- 
leges that had been conferred upon the district by legis- 
lative act. 
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The special school district proved to be a very popu- 
lar form of school organization. In 1872, the year be- 
fore the above law went into effect, there were 549 sep- 
arate school districts.“ The large amount of special 
legislation on the subject did not become noticeable until 
after 1890. In 1881 the number had increased to 693 
city, village, and special districts.“ Certain abuses of 
the law were becoming noticeable at this time and pro- 
voked considerable attention. State School Commis- 
sioner, D. F. DeWolf, commenting upon the loose inde- 


pendent school organization, declared: 

These difficulties are also aiding to promote another serious 
evil, the growing desire for carving special districts out of the 
more populous and we: ‘thy parts of the townships, thus leaving 
the sub-districts disconnected, often poor, and for all time incapa- 
ble of any common interest. In some cases townships are cut 
across, or even diagonally, in this way. Cases have even occurred 
where all but a single poor sub-district were absorbed in special 
districts. The law now renders this disintegration easy, and the 
evil is becoming so serious as to demand careful consideration.*” 


This abuse of the law resulted in a Supreme Court 
decision which declared that the law providing for the 
creation of special districts was in violation of Section 
26, Article II of the Constitution, and thus unconstitu- 
tional.** Following this decision few new districts were 
organized, but most of the old districts disregarded the 
decision.“ 

In February, 1889, the Supreme Court reversed its 





“ State Commissioner of Common Schools, Nineteenth Annual Report, 
p. 7. 

“ Ibid., Twenty-eighth Annual Report, p. 11. 

* Ibid., 39. 

“38 O. S., 54. 

“State Commissioner of Common Schools, Thirty-second Annual Re- 
port, p. 3. 
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decision and declared special school districts were not in 
violation of the Constitution.“ The result was a mass of 
special acts during the nineties which created special 
districts. There were 1,067 such school districts re- 
ported in 1900, of which number 62 were designated 
city districts.“ However, the special school district 
continued to be looked upon with disfavor. In 1906 
the Court of Common Pleas and the Circuit Court de- 
clared in an action which involved special districts that 
they were unconstitutional.“* The Supreme Court also 
declared that a special school district created by “a 
special act” was unconstitutional.** When the reclassi- 
fication of. school districts occurred in 1914 the special 
school district as such was abolished. It thenceforth 
became a rural school district under the reorganized 
school district system. The new law read as follows: 
“The present existing township and special school dis- 
tricts shall constitute rural school districts until changed 
by the county board of education.’ 

The legislation of 1914-15 which reorganized the 
basic unit of district control stands out as the most sig- 
nificant and far-reaching of the period on this subject. 
The law of 1914 reclassified the school districts; 
“styled, respectively, city school districts, village school 
districts, rural school districts and county school dis- 
tricts.”** The two types of districts met with for the 





“46 O. S., 275. 
“State Commissioner of Common Schools, Forty-seventh Annual Re- 
port, p. 42. 


“State Commissioner of Common Schools, Fifty-third Annual Report, 
p. 9 


“73 O. S., 54. 
°O. L., CIV, 138. 
* Ibid., CIV., 133. 
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first time are the rural school district and the county 
school district. As has been suggested previously, when 
the special school district with its unusual privileges 
was abolished it became a rural school district with the 
same status as the former township school district which 
by the same law changed its name to that of rural school 
district. 

However, the rural school districts ceased to retain 
autonomous control of the schools within their borders. 
The important unit of school control brought into being 
by the legislation of 1914 was the county school dis- 
trict. At last the advocates of a larger unit of school 
control had won. By the provisions of this act all 
school territory, excepting city school districts and vil- 
lage school districts with a population of three thousand 
or more which by vote had indicated a desire to remain 
without the jurisdiction of the county district, were to 
be included in a county school district. The county 
school district was placed under the control of a county 
board of education composed of five members, elected 
by the presidents of the various village and rural boards 
of education in the county school districts. At least one 
member of the county board of education was required 
to be a resident of a village school district when such 
comprised a part of the county district unit and at least 
three of the board were required to represent the rural 
districts. All school districts, other than city or village, 
within a civil township were entitled jointly to one vote 
in the election of the county board of education.*? The 
method of election was changed in 1921.° Thereafter, 


" Ibid., CIV, 136. 
% Ibid., CIX, 242. 
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nominations were made by petitions signed by at least 
one per cent of the qualified electors of the county dis- 
trict. The election took place at the same time and in 
the same manner as the regular election of other boards 
of education. 














JouHn A. Norris 
State Commissioner of Common Schools, 1866-1869 


The powers conferred upon the county board of edu- 
cation were extensive. These powers made possible ef- 
fective control of education within the county unit. The 
board was given unqualified authority and was com- 
manded by law to survey existing school conditions; “ar- 
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range the schools according to topography and popula- 
tion in order that they may be most easily accessible to 
pupils”; disregard township lines when the reorganiza- 
tion best served the purpose of school efficiency; and 
made this possible simply ‘“‘by resolution at any regular 
or special meeting to change school district lines and 
transfer territory from one rural or village school dis- 
trict to another.”** The arbitrary power to change dis- 
trict boundaries without regard to the sentiment of the 
districts concerned was modified by the Legislature the - 
following year.” The county boards, thereafter, were 
required to file notice with the local district boards con- 
cerned, of such proposed change.. Unless the local dis- 
tricts filed a written remonstrance signed by a majority 
of the qualified electors within thirty days of the notice 
given, the action of the county board became effective. 
To insure larger rural districts and guarantee proper fi- 
nancial support for the schools, the county board was re- 
quired to see that all districts created contained not less 
than fifteen square miles, and as far as possible to pro- 
vide that all districts were equal in property valuation. 
Further, the county board was authorized to prescribe 
a minimum course of study for the village and rural 
schools with the advice of the county superintendent.” 

Educationally, the two most significant aspects of 
the county district system were, first, the provision for 
a county superintendent, and second, the creation of 
district. superintendencies within the county district. 
The county. superintendent, appointed by the county 





* Ibid., CIV, 138. 
* Ibid., CVI, 396. 
* Ibid., CIV, 140. 
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board of education, was made the executive officer of 
the county board, charged with the general oversight 
of the county school district,” and authorized to recom- 
mend nominations of district superintendents for 
election by the supervisory districts of the county.” He 
was further required to meet regularly with the district 
superintendents to counsel and advise them, visit and 
inspect schools, assume direct supervision of the train- 
ing of teachers in the county, spend part of his time in 
actual teaching in teacher training schools,” and issue 


eighth grade certificates. The qualifications for the 
office of county superintendent were reasonably high 
when the extent of this centralizing movement is taken 
into consideration. High standards of experience and 
training were insisted upon with the emphasis directed 
toward college and professional training.“ During the 


next decade no change of moment occurred in the office 
of county superintendent. 

The division of the county into supervisory districts 
with district superintendents resulted in a very superior 
grade of educational work in the schools of Ohio. As 
previously suggested, the county boards were required 
to divide the county districts into supervisory districts 
of about equal proportions when such factors had been 
taken into consideration as topography, road conditions, 
number of teachers employed, as well as the amount of 





* Ibid., CIV, 142. 

** Ibid., CIV, 140-141. By a majority vote of the village and rural dis- 
trict representatives, as provided by law, district superintendents might be 
elected without nomination by the county superintendent, 

® Ibid., CIV, 144. 

 Ibid., CIV, 126. 

* Ibid., CIV, 143, 
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consolidation and centralization present in any part of 
the districts concerned. The proposed supervisory dis- 
trict had to include not less than twenty teachers, nor 
more than sixty. The election of the district super- 
intendent was effected by joint vote of the representa- 
tives of the several rural or village districts included in 
the supervisory district, from the nominees suggested 
by the county superintendent.” The district superin- 
tendent became the executive officer of the several boards 
of education which comprised his supervisory district; 
made the nominations of teachers to the district boards 
for election; was required to devote three-fourths of his 
time in actual classroom supervision; to classify and 
control the promotion of pupils; to assemble the teach- 
ers of his district together for conference and instruc- 
tion; to assist in matters of discipline and school man- 
agement; to suggest to the boards suitable texts and 
courses of study; and in general to discharge the duties 
necessary to the welfare of the schools under his charge. 
He was in general chargeable to the county superintend- 
ent. As in the case of the county superintendent the 
qualifications of district superintendents were reason- 
ably high. Considerable emphasis was placed upon ad- 
ministrative experience and training.” 

The tendency toward a more complete county unit 
of school control was evidenced by the legislation of 
1921. The district superintendency plan underwent 
drastic modification. The purposes and duties of these 





@ Ibid., CIV, 140. By a majority vote of the representatives of the 
rural and village districts, a district superintendent might be elected though 
not nominated by the county superintendent. 


* Ibid., CIV, 143. 
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supervisory superintendents seems to have remained 
much the same, but these officials were placed directly 
under the control of the county superintendents, and 
their scope of activities made more flexible. The name 
was changed from district superintendents to assistant 
county superintendents. These assistants were elected 
by the county board of education upon the nomination 
of the county superintendent. As appointees they were 
placed under the direct supervision of the county su- 
perintendent and could be assigned to any type of work 
required of the county office at the discretion of the su- 
perintendent.“ By this change jurisdiction of the local 
schools passed from the control of the rural districts to 
the county district, and in a large measure to the county 
superintendent. Thus the dream of many Ohio school 
leaders of a county unit of organization and control in 
education became a reality. Closely allied with the dis- 
cussion of the special district should be the consideration 
of the more general laws concerning incorporated vil- 
lages and cities. Much of the special legislation between 
1850 and 1925 concerned the city units of school organ- 
ization. There is so much of the legislation so distinctly 
applicable to the cities alone that it has seemed the better 
plan to consider the village and city legislation as a unit. 
Much of the more general legislation applicable to all 
districts has been considered already. There remains for 
our consideration at this point, then, a brief survey of 
the legislation of this period which provided for a more 
detailed classification of school districts. 


There were three types of school districts in Ohio at 





“ Ibid., CIV, 243. 
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the close of the first fifty years of the State’s school his- 
tory. As a matter of policy, school districts were 
treated, during this period, as consisting of only two 
types, namely, special districts and township district 
organizations.“ This is further evidenced by the con- 
sistent policy of school commissioners to make only two 
classifications in their annual reports. With the legisla- 
tion of 1873,” the state began a policy of school-district 
classification that bordered upon the absurd before its 
complete development was checked. The legislation of 
1873 divided the schools of Ohio into the following dis- 
tricts: | 

1 — City districts of the first class, population 10,000 

or more. 


2—City districts of the second class, population 
under 10,000. 


3 — Village districts. 
4 — Township districts. 
5 — Special districts. 


With the rapid growth of population in the State, 
and the development of villages and cities, this classifi- 
cation served a very useful purpose. Another classifi- 
cation of school districts was made in the legislation of 
1887. By the classification of this date, the five districts 
enumerated in the law of 1873 remained unchanged. 
City growth during this period had been phenomenal. 
The need was felt of superimposing upon the classifica- 





“* Ohio School Laws, Fourth Edition, 1865, p. 5. The State School Com- 
missioner in his Opinions and Instructions makes only two classifications of 
school districts. He includes city, village and special districts, technically so 
considered, within one group. 

* Ibid., LXX, 195, 
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tion of 1873 two additional classes of districts to pro- 
vide for the rapidly expanding cities whose population 
and school system had outgrown the provisions of 
previous district legislation. The additional districts 
were styled: 


(1) City districts of the first grade of the first 
class, having a population of 250,000 or more. 

(2) City districts of the second grade of the first 
class, having a population of 150,000 or more, but less 
than 250,000.% The high water mark in school district 
classification was reached eleven years later. The Leg- 
islature in 1898 made the classification of school dis- 
tricts as follows: 


City Districts 

First class, first grade, cities with population of 
250,000 or more. 

First class, second grade, cities with population of 
150,000 to 250,000. 

First class, third grade, cities with population of 
100,000 to 150,000. . 

First class, cities with population of 10,000 to 
100,000. 

Second class, cities with population under 10,000. 

Village Districts. 

Special Districts. 

Township Districts.” 





” Tbid., LXXXIV, 184. 

* Ibid., XCIII, 165. 

* Sub-districts and joint sub-districts are sometimes erroneously classi- 
fied as districts in giving a list of different school districts in Ohio. School 
Commissioner’s Opinion, Ohio School Laws, 1900, p. 17. “A sub-district or 
joint sub-district is not a school district within the meaning of the law.” 
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With the rapid increase in city populations, this in- 
tricate and meaningless policy of classification on a 
population basis became hopeless. A simplification in 
the methods of classification became imperative. The 
classification of school districts as it affected the cities 
particularly, was reorganized by the law of 1904. By 
this law, school districts were classified on a much sim- 
pler basis. A comparison of the following table which 
gives the classification for 1904, with that of 1898 will 
show this drastic change: 

1 — City School Districts. 

2— Village School Districts. 

3— Township School Districts. 

4 — Special School Districts. 


This less complicated type of district classification 
was still in vogue in 1925. In that year the following 


five-fold classification of school districts was used: 
1 — City School Districts. 
2— Exempted Village School Districts. 
3 — Village School Districts. 
4 — Rural School Districts. 
5 — County School Districts. 


Some slight modifications of this classification 
were recognized to care for the needs of certain cities 
under 50,000 population, between 50,000 and 150,000, 
and for cities in excess of 150,000 population. 


SUMMARY 
The school district organization underwent a radi- 
cal change during the last seventy-five years of the 





” Ohio School Laws, 1904, p. 14. See also O. L., CIX, 552, 
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State’s history. The middle of the nineteenth century 
found the school districts of the state organized about 
the rural schools, with independent district control, and 
with the township or portion of the township forming 
the district unit. The law of 1853 attempted to make 
the township the unit of control, with the sub-district 
subsidiary. After shifting back and forth for almost 
a half a century between the township and sub-district 
as the major unit of administration, the township was 
made the basis of administration for the rural schools 
in 1900, and the county became the dominant adminis- 
trative unit after 1914. The radical change in the city 
school district organization occurred during the years 
from 1870 to 1905. This change was occasioned by the 
rapidly developing city and village life in the State. In 
1850 Ohio had very few cities and a small urban popu- 
lation. In 1925 the State had a large number of mu- 
nicipalities, with almost two-thirds of her population 
urban in character. To provide adequate school ad- 
ministration for this situation, the Legislature, about 
1870, began to develop new types of district organiza- 
tion. A number of new district organizations were 
created to meet the needs of the city. The peak of this 
movement was reached in 1898 with the development of 
five new types of school district organizations, unknown 
prior to 1873. In 1904 a simpler type of city school 
district classification was adopted. 


School Officers 


The school officers in 1850 consisted of three direc- 
tors for the local district, one of whom was chosen as 
clerk and treasurer. The board of district officers was 
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changed in 1851” to consist of three directors, a clerk, 
and a treasurer. These officers constituted the usual 
district organization prior to 1900, with some changes 
to meet the township and sub-district modifications.* 


The law of 1838 created the offices of township and 
county superintendents. These offices were ex-officio 
and the duties of the holders were attached to those of 
the township clerk and the county auditor respectively.” 
In 1848 the office of county superintendent of schools 
became optionally a separate and elective office where 
the electorate chose to have the same a separate office.” 
Few counties chose to have an active superintendent. 
Permanency and authority were given the office of 
county superintendent in 1914." The office was made 
compulsory. Also, associates, styled district superin- 
tendents, and later called assistant county superintend- 


ents, were added to the county organization at this time. 


The Secretary of State, in 1850, performed the du- 
ties of a state superintendent. The act of 1853” re- 
stored the office of State School Commissioner which 
had been abolished in 1840. This office since its restora- 
tion has steadily developed more power and influence 
over educational policies in the State. 





" Ibid., XLIX, 27. 

*Details of these changes have been quite fully discussed in the treatment 
of the district. A duplication of that discussion will not be undertaken. 
Our interest at this point is primarily to give some indication of outstand- 
ing changes that affect the school system at large. The organization of the 
city, while more elaborate, follows a fundamental principle which character- 
ized all district officers in Ohio School Districts. 

30. L., XXXVI, 21. 

™ Tbid., XLVI, 86. 

* Ibid., CIV, 133. 

™ Tbid., LI, 429. 
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School Property 

School property was the cause of much legislation 
in this period, especially following the Civil War, as 
the State became more thoroughly populated. In the 
expansion of the school system, one of the natural prob- 














Wma. D. HENKLE 
State Commissioner of Common Schools, 1869-1871 


lems which confronted school boards was the selection 
of proper school sites for buildings and grounds. This 
problem arose early in Ohio’s school expansion. The 
law of 1860” took cognizance of this fact by authorizing 





* Ibid., LVII, 9. 
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boards of education forcibly to acquire for school pur- 
poses property of private owners when the owners 
would not “listen to reasonable terms.” The law pro- 
vided that this might be done by an appeal to the probate 
judge for condemnation proceedings. The provision 
for the appropriation of property for school purposes 
was carried further in the legislation of 1894." Through 
this law municipalities and villages were enabled to ap- 
propriate property for colleges and universities upon 
the recommendation of the boards of directors of these 
institutions. But this privilege could be exercised only 
when the boards of directors were the appointees of the 
villages or municipalities desiring to make such prop- 
erty appropriation. This privilege was also conceded 
to various corporations in relation to school property, 
as in the case of railroads condemning school property 
‘ The right of corporations 


for right of way purposes.’ 
to appropriate property, however, was carefully limited 
in favor of the schools. The law exempting school 
property to the amount of four acres from sale or ex- 


ecution was of this general tenor.” If there were more 


than four acres in the school property, then the school 
board was given the right to specify what portion of 
the property comprising four acres should be exempted. 


School property used for school purposes was uni- 
formly exempt from taxation. The law of 1851” speci- 
fied that school buildings, grounds, furniture, etc., were 
exempted from taxation. This law provided that the 





® Ibid., XCI, 213. 

™ Ibid., LI, 487; LXIX, 88. 
* Ibid., LI, 429. 

” Ibid., XLIX, 58. 
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property of colleges and other educational organizations 
which were devoted exclusively to educational purposes 
should be exempted from taxation when the charter 
provisions of these institutions so specified, or when 
the value of the property did not exceed $10,000. The 
next year this law was modified to exclude from tax 
exemption leasehold estates and real property held un- 
der the title of any university or college of the state.” 
In 1864" tax exemption was extended to cover lease- 
hold and other property when used by a municipality, 
village or school district for the exclusive purpose of 
furthering free education. This law paved the way for 
exemption of endowments of state-supported institu- 
tions. There was a mass of legislation from 1850 to 
1925 reaffirming the freedom from taxation of property 
used exclusively for school purposes. This did not al- 
low exemption from taxation, of school and ministerial 
lands, nor other property held under lease by scientific 
or benevolent societies for periods exceeding fourteen 
years which was not subject to revaluation.” School 
property could not be assessed for public improvements 
such as sidewalks, street paving, etc.” 

There were some general laws passed during this 
period to further facilitate the sale, leasing and trans- 
fer of school property. These laws generally provided 
that this authority should be exercised by the boards of 


education. They could sell school property,“ exchange 
“O. L., LIII, 185. 





“O. L. L, 18%. 
* Tbid., LXI, 39. 
” Tbid., LXXVIII, 32. 


“Case of Board of Education vs. City of Toledo, 48 O. S., 83. Ohio 
School Laws, 1900, p. 86. 
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lots when the interests of the school demanded,” trans- 
fer school territory from one district to another by mu- 
tual consent,** or lease school buildings and property 
when in their judgment such procedure was for the best 
interests of the schools. Judging from the mass of 
special acts passed relating to these questions, very few 
school boards felt at liberty to act in- these transactions 
without special legislative permission. The legislative 
documents prior to 1900 are literally cluttered with these 
special acts granting individual authority to boards of 
education to lease school property,” build or repair 
buildings and borrow money.™ 

The same care of school property appearing in the 
legislation cited above has also been exhibited in the 
protection of school property against damage. For the 
destruction of school property a fine of $100 or a jail 
sentence not to exceed ninety days, was imposed.” Six 
years later, 1866, the law was amended to provide for a 
fine of $100 and a jail-sentence until the fine was paid, 
for injuring or defacing buildings, books, or fixtures 
belonging to the schools.” Evidently this legislation 
was not deemed drastic enough, for in 1877, the fine 
was increased to $300 plus a term of sixty days im- 
prisonment.”* The law was amended later to make the 
entering of a school building by day or night, with in- 





* Tbid., LXX, 193. 

* Ibid., LXX XIX, 68. 

70. L. L., LXXXVI, 423, 
*O. L. L., LXXX, 349. 

” O. L., LVII, 86. 

”O. L., LXIII, 175. 

* Ibid., LXXIV, 240. 
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tent to commit a felony, punishable by imprisonment in 
the penitentiary.” 

While the State was careful to protect the schools 
from damage, it did not recognize the practice of using 
school buildings for other than school purposes until 
late in the ‘eighties. This is true from a purely. legal 
standpoint. The law gave the school boards almost 
complete authority over the schools, but did not specify 
their use for other than routine purposes. The school 
commissioners, however, do recognize the use of school 
buildings for other than school purposes. In the 
Opinions given with the Ohio School Laws, Fourth 
Edition, 1865, p. 18, the Commissioner ruled that school 
boards might permit the use of buildings for “any ob- 
ject of social or moral improvement which the local 
directors of the inhabitants may sanction and desire.” 
He indicated some of the desirable objects for which 
the school buildings might with profit be used, as—re- 
ligious meetings, Sabbath-schools, lectures or other lit- 
erary endeavors. This Opinion is sustained by the 
Commissioner in the Ohio School Laws, 1880, p. 53; 
except that he ruled that if one elector objected, the 
building could not be used for religious purposes. 

A local act in 1886°° granted the right to the school 
boards of Wheelersburg Special School District and of 
Porter Township, Scioto County, to rent their school- 
houses for the use of Teachers’ Institutes and Select 
Schools. This was followed by a general act in 1889 
giving school boards the right to allow the use of school 
buildings for any purpose which in their judgment 





* Ibid., LXXVIII, 28, C, 5. 
"0, L. L., LXXXIII, 384, 
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would be of benefit to the children, so long as such a 
privilege did not interfere with the regular work of 
the school.** A number of minor changes were made in 
this law at every session of the Legislature for the next 
five years. In 1894 an important amendment to this 
law was passed, which gave the boards of education 
full authority to permit the use of the school buildings 
for the ordinary purposes previously cited in the several 
laws on the subject, and “for any other lawful pur- 
poses.”* This law received numerous additions and 
modifications between 1894 and 1925, but the spirit of 
the act of 1894 has been maintained throughout.” 


Education, Free and Universal 


The germ of free and universal education was pres- 
ent in the first Constitution adopted by the State of 
Ohio.*’ There was no definite provision made for edu- 
cation in this State charter. A somewhat general decla- 
ration in Article Eight of the Constitution recognized 
the principle of universal educational suffrage. Indeed, 
it was not until some years later that Ohio enacted a 
law which attempted to make an expressed principle of 
the Constitution concrete and effective in the life of the 
people.” The general tendency of the legislation for 
the first half-century of Ohio’s history seems to have 
been that of providing the machinery for universal edu- 
cation and then depending upon the local initiative of 





*O. L., LXXXVI, 11. 

* Tbid., XCI, 44. 

* Ibid., CVI, 552; CVII, 449, 607. 

”™ Ohio Constitution, Art. 8, Sections 3, 25, 27, 
*O.L., XIX, 51, 
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the several communities to make this machinery effec- 
tive.” 

Ohio’s second Constitution, adopted in 1851, indi- 
cated a long step forward in educational thought from 
the Constitution of 1803. In the Bill of Rights, it 1s 
declared that: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge, however, being essential 
to good government, it shall be the duty of the General Assembly 


to pass suitable laws, . . . and to encourage schools and the 
means of instruction.?’° 


Then, instead of stopping with this lofty declara- 
tion, the Constitution provided that “the General As- 
sembly shall make such provisions, by taxation, or 
otherwise, as . . . will secure a thorough and 
efficient system of common schools throughout the 
State.””*" 

The law of 1849 was amended in 1870, making the 
constitutional provisions for free education more spe- 
cific. ‘This amendment specified that children, wards, 
and apprentices of actual residents of Ohio were enti- 
tled to free admission into the common schools of the 
State.’ Three years later the principle of universal 
education was further emphasized by the passage of a 
law which declared that the schools of each district 
should be free to all youths between the ages of six and 
twenty-one who were children, wards, or apprentices of 
residents of the State. Some option was given to the 
school boards regarding admittance of those of the 





® Miller, E. A., op. cit., p. 8. 

*” Ohio Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 7. 
™ Tbid., Art. VI, Sec. 2. 

=O. L.. LEV. 264. 
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above group or those under six years of age, on a tuition 
basis. Children residing in another district could be 
admitted to the schools of any district in which part of 
the property of the parent or guardian was located.*” 
A number of laws followed which strengthened these 
general provisions for free and universal education. 
The idea reached its fullest expression in the law of 
1900.** This law declared that: 


For the purpose of affording the advantages of a free educa- 
tion to all the youth of the state, there shall be levied annually a 
tax on the grand list of the taxable property of the state, which 
shall be collected in the same manner as other state taxes, and the 
proceeds of which shall constitute “the common school fund”; 
and for the purpose of higher, agricultural, and industrial educa- 
tion, including manual training, there shall be levied and collected 
in the same manner, a tax on the grand list of taxable property of 
the state, which shall constitute “the Ohio State University Fund.” 


Compulsory School Attendance 


Compulsory school attendance legislation marked 
one of the most important forward steps in Ohio's 
school history. It was inevitable that this step should 
be taken sooner or later. The declaration of the Con- 
stitution, pronouncing free and universal education as 
an ideal particularly when combined with public taxa- 
tion to make this ideal possible, in time suggested the 
problem. For some time compulsory education had 
been a fact in Europe, especially in parts of Germany.*” 
Massachusetts had adopted a compulsory attendance law 
in 1852.*°° 

"8 Tbid., LXX, 195. 

 Tbid., XCIV, 81. 

7° State Commissioner of Common Schools, Fourth Annual Report, 

9 
7 ye? Deffenbaugh, W. S. “Compulsory School Attendance.” U.S. Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1914, No. 2, whole No. 573, p. 10. 
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The subject had received attention in many other 
quarters. Added to this was the school situation in 
Ohio, where a large number of the children were not 
receiving an education. In 1857, the Commissioner of 
Schools reported that the enumeration returns indicated 
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a total school population in the State, of 838,037, while 
the number of children enrolled in the schools was but 
603,347, leaving over 234,000 children who had not at- 
tended any school during the year. These figures did 
not indicate the worst phase of it, however. The Com- 
missioner held the opinion that a considerable number 
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had been counted twice, both for the summer and win- 
ter schools. The average daily attendance was reported 
as slightly above 350,000, which left an average of over 
487,000 children who apparently had attended no 
school.’ This was a serious situation and might well 
have led the more thoughtful to question the success of 
a free and universal tax-supported school system that 
did not benefit the majority of the youth of the State. 


Under these circumstances, it is not surprising to 
find a serious discussion of the value of compulsory at- 
tendance legislation set forth in the annual report of 
Mr. Smyth, Commissioner of Schools, for 1857.*° In 
this report Mr. Smyth came out boldly in advocacy of 
compulsory school laws. The school situation was can- 
vassed very thoroughly, and the experience of other 
countries as well as that of the State of Massachusetts 
was made the basis of his argument for similar legisla- 
tion in Ohio. Agitation was not absent in other quar- 
ters on behalf of compulsory legislation. In the session 
of the Legislature for 1857, Mr. Brazee had introduced 
a resolution providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of compelling public 
school attendance for a specified period each year." The 
resolution was not adopted. It did serve to call atten- 
tion to a grave evil in the school system, and indicated 
a recognition of the need of remedial legislation by 
others than school officials. 

A clarion call was not sounded again on the subject 





** State Commissioner of Common Schools, Fourth Annual Report, 1857, 
p. 20. 

8 Tbid., 19 ff. 

1° Ibid 
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by school commissioners for more than two decades. 
Nevertheless, the subject apparently had been receiving 
serious consideration during the intervening years 
from 1857. In the Senate Journal for 1874 we find 
this interesting bit of light on the attitude of the General 
Assembly towards enforced school attendance. The 
Senate had before it House Bill No. 418, sponsored by 
one Mr. Richards, entitled, “To secure to children the 
benefits of an elementary education,”—a bill which pro- 
vided for compulsory school attendance. This bill had 
been passed by the House and sent to the President of 
the Senate with the request that it be passed by that 
that body.”“° After considerable discussion the Senate 
finally voted against the measure by a close vote of 
eighteen to thirteen. 


The first legislation brought before the legislative 
bodies failed of passage by a very close vote. Under 
these circumstances, it was a little surprising to find that 
the State School Commissioner, in the report he made 
a few months later, proceeded very cautiously as he 
broached the question of legislation on this subject. He 
argued very carefully concerning the theoretical prin- 
ciples involved and drew the conclusion that enforced 
school attendance was clearly justified in principle. He 
was not so sure that the people were ready to give un- 
questioned obedience to such a law if it were placed 
upon the statutes.*”* 

The following year Mr. Smart assumed much the 
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same cautious approach to the subject. According to 
his report, there were in 1875 a total of 985,947 youth 
of school age in the State. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 712,000 were attending the public schools and 
10,000 were enrolled in private schools. The average 
monthly attendance in the public schools was a trifle 
above 532,000, while the average daily attendance was 
approximately 435,000. The per cent of daily attend- 
ance, on the basis of this enumeration, reached the low 
mark of 45.68." 


On the basis of these figures, Mr. Smart recognized 
that something approaching compulsory school attend- 
ance was necessary: 


However much the condition of the schools may be improved by com- 
pelling the attendance of all youth between the ages of, say, seven and 
fourteen; whatever right the people in their collective capacity may have 
to compel such attendance; whatever necessity of the State for its preser- 
vation, or of society, for its welfare, may seem to demand coercion in this 
matter of education, a law compelling school attendance may not be wise; 
that is, the State may not do wisely to compel school attendance for any 
term of years of all youth of school age; but the wisdom of some suitable, 
proper education as a preventative to vicious education or idleness, and as 
a preparation for honorable usefulness, is apparent, and the State should 
not only provide for this, but enforce it. 


In spite of the labyrinths of doubts in which these 
school leaders found themselves, the legislators appar- 
ently did not share their general confusion. Out of the 
grist-mill of legislation in 1877, came Ohio’s first com- 
pulsory school-attendance law.”* Ohio thus became 
the sixteenth state of the Union to adopt such a law.” 

This law provided that any person having charge or 





™8 Tbid., Twenty-second Annual Report, p. 25 ff. 

™* State Commissioner of Common Schools, Twenty-second Annual Re- 
port, p. 66 ff. 
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control of children between the ages of eight and four- 
teen years, should send such children to a common 
school for a term of at least twelve weeks in each school 
year, six weeks of which should be consecutive. There 
were a number of exceptions incorporated in this law 
which tended to lessen its value. If the child had al- 
ready acquired branches of learning ordinarily taught 
in the schools; or if he were deemed physically and 
mentally incapacitated for school work; or, if the neces- 
sities of indigent parents, brothers or sisters required 
that the child should labor, then the school board was 
permitted to excuse him from attending school; or, if 
the child resided a distance of over two miles from the 
school of the district in which he lived, then he auto- 
matically was excused from the operation of the law. 
The law also provided that employers should not employ 
children of school age during school hours, unless the 
children were lawfully excused for the reasons set forth 
in the law. Adequate penalties were framed to make 
the obedience of the provisions of the law reasonably 
sure. Evidently the law did not draw forth much re- 
sponse. One would expect to turn to the School Com- 
missioner’s annual report for the next year and find 
some discussion of the law, but this did not appear. For 
the next dozen years these reports were conspicuously 
silent regarding a law that should have provoked in- 
tense interest and debate. The obvious conclusion is 
that this law remained for the most part inoperative. 
Especially does this seem evident in the light of the in- 
terest created by subsequent legislation on the question. 

Ohio popularly dates the beginning ‘of compulsory 
education in the State with the passage of the compul- 
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sory school attendance law in 1889." Mr. Hancock, 
in his annual report the following year, revealed some- 
thing of this general impression when he enthusiasti- 
cally declared: 


The most striking advanced step in school legislation, made in Ohio 
within the last quarter of a century, was the enactment last winter of the 
Compulsory Education Law . . . That a bill so wise and beneficent 
in all its features should have passed both branches of the Assembly by a 
unanimous vote is a matter for congratulation; and that it is receiving a 
vigorous support from the people speaks well for thir intelligence. ™ 


Of this there can be no doubt,—Ohio took her Com- 
pulsory School Law seriously from this date onward, 
for scarcely a commissioner’s report thereafter failed to 
devote considerable space to the consideration of the 
law. Scarcely a session of the Legislature from 1889 
to and including the session of 1925 failed to pay at- 
tention to some phase of the question, providing either 
changes or additional sections to the Compulsory School 
Law. 

The legislation of 1889 on this subject was much 
more extensive than that of 1877. The act involved 
fourteen sections covering a comprehensive scheme for 
compelling school attendance. The law was changed 
slightly in 1890,"° by amendments to sections 1, 3, 4, 6, 
7, 8, 11 and 13. These amendments were more in the 
nature of minor corrections of the law. It is the law, 
as thus amended, that we will discuss. The act specified 
that all persons having charge of children must instruct 
them, “or cause them to be instructed, in reading, spell- 
ing, writing, English grammar, geography, and arith- 
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metic.” When these children were between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years, those responsible for them 
were required to see that they attended a public or 
private school in city districts for a period of at least 
twenty weeks out of the year, ten weeks of which were 
to be consecutive and to begin within the first four 
weeks of the term. In other districts the attendance 
requirement was placed at sixteen weeks, with eight 
weeks’ consecutive school work demanded. The only 
exceptions allowed to these provisions were in case of 
physical or mental disability or when the child was re- 
ceiving home instruction by one whose competence was 
recognized by the school authorities. The law further 
provided that children between the ages of eight and 
sixteen, not regularly employed, should attend school 
for the full period of the school term. Heavy penalties 
were provided for the parents or guardians as well as 
for the children who failed to comply with the provi- 
sions of this act. In the case of minors over fourteen 
and under sixteen years of age, who could not read and 
write, the law specified that they should attend school 
one-half of each day or attend night schools, where 
such schools were organized in the district. The law 
was made more effective by forbidding employers to 
employ children of school age during the school term 
unless the children could produce proof, which the em- 
ployer must keep on file, that they had completed the 
course of instruction offered in the primary and gram- 
mar grades of some public or private school. For 
minors over fourteen it was necessary to demand proof 
that they could read and write simple English sentences 
before the employer could engage their services. Fur- 
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ther safeguards to make this law effective were provided 
in the form of special school officers designed “truant 
officers.” Both in the cities, special, village and town- 
ship districts, one or more truant officers were ap- 
pointed with police powers, with the right to enter 

















CHARLES S. SMART 
State Commissioner of Common Schools, 1875-1878 


places of business and demand the facts concerning the 
minors employed there. In cities these officers were re- 
quired to make daily reports to the superintendent of 
public schools, and in the other districts to the clerk of 
the board of education. It was the business of these 
officers to examine all cases of school absences with full 
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authority to compel obedience to the school law. These 
were the essential elements of the compulsory attend- 
ance law. The unusual degree to which this law had 
been minutely worked out, is attested by the subsequent 
legislation on the subject. No basic changes were made 
in the law for a quarter of a century. When the law 
was subjected to the acid test of application, minor 
weaknesses of enforcement became apparent. To rem- 
edy these and to make the application of the law more 
effective, became the burden of subsequent legislation on 
this question. 

The effectiveness of the compulsory attendance law 
may be judged by the attitude of the people towards it. 
A year after the compulsory law had gone into effect, 
the Commissioner of Schools, Mr. Hancock, sent out a 
circular to school superintendents asking five questions 


bearing on the operation-of the law. Three of these 
questions are of interest in this connection. 


1 — What have been the results of the enforcement 
of the law in your own field of labor? 

2— What is the feeling of the community towards 
the law? 

3—If any opposition has manifested itself against 
the law, what is the source of that opposition? 


There were 94 answers to this general circular sent 
out to superintendents. In 13 out of the 96 commu- 
nities represented in the reports, no action had been 
taken to render the law operative. From the 83 locali- 
ties where the boards of education had appointed truant 
officers, 57 reported that the enforcement of the law was 
satisfactory ; two answered entirely in the negative con- 
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cerning the operation of the law; seven reported the 
youth of their communities all attending school and 
the law quite superfluous in their present circumstances ; 
while the remainder made no reply to the question. The 
second question was answered by 75, who declared the. 
law had been favorably accepted in their communities ; 
one reported that it had been received with disfavor; 
while seven were non-committal on the subject. The 
third question revealed that 32 communities had re- 
ported no opposition tq the enforcement of the law. 
There was opposition of one kind or another in a num- 
ber of places. Some reported opposition from the more 
reactionary element in the community, others found the 
factories and other industrial agencies opposed to the 
law because it robbed them of child labor.” | 

If these superintendents properly represented the 
consensus of opinion in their localities, then indeed the 
enacting of this legislation marked the most advanced 
educational step in Ohio’s school history for more than 
a quarter of a century. Mr. Corson, in 1895, reported 
that “the compulsory law is bringing into the schools 
each year hundreds of boys and girls who would other- 
wise receive no education at all.’ 

The struggle during the nineties to make compul- 
sory education effective slowly overcame the opposition 
naturally awakened by such a drastic innovation in edu- 
cational practice. The next quarter of a century saw 
advances in compulsory attendance legislation un- 
dreamed of by the most ardent educational leaders of 
the pioneer period. 
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The changes in the compulsory law that took place 
in the earlier part of the next twenty-five-year period 
represent a cautious advance. In 1900 the age limit 
for the employment of children in the mines was raised 
from fourteen to fifteen.” The law of 1902 required 
children between the ages of eight and sixteen, not reg- 
ularly employed, to be in attendance upon some school.’** 
Those children between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen “who cannot read and write the English language 
shall be required to attend school.’*** In the case of in- 


digent children, the legislation of 1908 and 1909 (Re- 
vised Statutes, Sec. 4022-9) provided that financial aid 
should be given them from the contingent fund of the 
local school district. Acceptance of such aid and at- 
tendance upon the regular session of the school was 
made mandatory. The next significant advance was 
heralded in the law of 1910. By this law those who 


desired exemption from compulsory school attendance 
must be able to pass an educational test equivalent to 
that required for completion of the fifth grade. This, 
of course, applied only to those who felt the necessity 
of employment. Previous to this the only requirement 
was ability to pass certain tests in reading, writing, spell- 
ing, grammar, geography and arithmetic. No stand- 
ards were fixed; the rigidity of the tests imposed was 
left to each local school officer to determine. This edu- 
cational attainment was again raised in 1913 to the 
sixth grade standard.*” 





0. L., XCIV, 180. 

* Ibid., XCV, 615. 
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In the legislation of 1913 three additional advances 
were made. One raised the age requirement for school 
attendance from fourteen to fifteen.’ This law was 
modified in 1914 so that the compulsory attendance age 
for girls was raised to sixteen.”* The second raised the 
employment age to sixteen for boys and eighteen for 
girls.°* The third made it mandatory upon all em- 
ployed minors who had not completed the eighth grade 
“to attend school not to exceed eight hours per week 
between the hours of 8 A. M. and 5 P. M. during the 
school term,” whenever boards of education in such 
districts established part-time day schools for employed 
youth.*” 

The crowning achievement in drastic compulsory 
attendance legislation was attained in Ohio in 1921 
with the passage of the now famous Bing Act. This 
law at one stroke raised the compulsory attendance age 
to eighteen for both sexes and thereby virtually required 
high school graduation of the average child. A brief 
synopsis of the Bing Law was given by the Attorney 
General the year following the passage of the law, 
which, because of the unusual significance of the Act, 
will be quoted in some detail: 

The ages for compulsory school attendance are six to eight- 
een years, but a local board of education may by resolution change 
this to seven to eighteen years. A child who is six years of age 
(or seven in case the board sets the age at seven), after the be- 


ginning of a semester, may not be required to attend until the be- 
ginning of the following semester—A child may be released from 


™ Tbid., CIII, 864. 
™ Ibid., CIV, 225. 
'® Tbid., CIII, 864. 
© Tbid., CIII, 864. 
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school on an age and schooling certificate after reaching the age 
of sixteen, unless he has failed to complete the seventh grade by 
that age. It is only during employment, however, that the child 
is excused from school (Section 7766), but a graduate of a first 
grade high school need not attend school further (Section 7764-2). 
Children whose bodily condition does not enable them to attend 
school may be excused by the superintendent, but the disability 
must be fully proved and when able the child must enter or re- 
turn to school. A child can be excused on the ground of physical 
or.mental disability only by the superintendent of public schools 
(or person designated by him) (Section 7763). However, all 
children who are blind, deaf or crippled, or who are of defective 
mentality, should be sent to schools suited to them (Section 
7763-5). Children may be assigned by the juvenile court to suit- 
able institutions (Sections 7780 and 7781). In case a child is 
supposed to be of seriously defective mentality, the services of 
the State Bureau of Juvenile Research should be asked that ad- 
vice as to his education and care may be secured. Children need 
not be admitted at five, though the school census includes children 
from five to eighteen years of age (Section 7794). This con- 
templates kindergartens for those five years of age. However, 
the schools are required by law to be free only to those from six 
to twenty-one years of age (Section 7681). Children must at- 
tend the entire year, for the law provides that a child must enter 
within the first week of the school term or within one week from 
the date of his moving to the district. The attendance must be 
for the full time the school attended is in session (Section 7763) 
. . . . The board of education may aid an indigent child (Sec. 
tion 7777), the intent being that no child should be deprived of 
education because of poverty. The obligation that a child shall 
attend school rests primarily on the parents of the child and prose- 
cution for failure of a child to attend school is primarily instituted 
against the parents (Sections 7762, 7763, and 7773), but if a child, 
contrary to the directions of his parents, fail to attend school, he 
may be prosecuted as a delinquent child (Sections 7762-6 and 
7774) . . . . The completion of the grades does not excuse the 
child from further school attendance for he may be assigned by 
the superintendent to further study in the elementary school or 
to a high school. If there is no high school in a given rural dis- 
trict, the child may be assigned to a high school within four miles 
in another district, and the board of education must pay his tui- 
tion. The same is true if the high school is in another district 
and more than four miles distant from his residence, except that 
the child may not be required to attend the high school in that 
case unless his transportation or board in lieu thereof is provided 
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(See Sections 7764, 7749-1 and 7749-2). If high school training 
is not thus provided any child, the board in his district must pro- 
vide work in high school branches in connection with some ele- 
mentary school, or otherwise within four miles of the child’s resi- 
dence (Section 7764-1).**? 

No changes of importance in the compulsory at- 
tendance law occurred in the subsequent years which 
bring to a close the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In 1925, Section 7762-7 was added to the law 
which gave the department of education of the State 
the right to prescribe proper standards and psychologi- 
cal tests by which the mental ability of the child should 
be determined as a basis for excuse from the require- 
ments of the compulsory attendance law. Previous to 
this, excuses for mental incapacity were left to the 
direction of the local school superintendent. 


The Bing Law represented one of the most drastic 


pieces of attendance legislation since the introduction 
of the compulsory attendance idea in 1889. Neverthe. 
less, so thoroughly had the idea of compulsory schoc} 
attendance come to be accepted by the people that com- 
pliance with the law was all but taken for granted. 
Some minor opposition” -was manifested against the 
law and in the 1927 session of the Legislature an effort 
was made to modify the law but without success. 


Length of School Year 

The legal requirement of six months as the length 
of the school year was theoretically in force at the be- 
ginning of 1851. The law which made the school year 





™ Attorney General, Opinion of, No. 2949, March 28, 1922. 
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six months in length was passed in 1838,* and re-— 
mained unchanged at the close of the year 1850."° The 
revised State Constitution, and the new code of school 
laws adopted in 1851, still held up as an ideal a school 
term of not less than six months. The township clerk 
was required, upon demand, to estimate the amount of 
money needed to continue the operation of schools for 
a period of six months, over and above “the several 
school funds furnished by law.’*” The length of the 
school year was more ideal than actual at this time. The 
annual reports of the School Commissioner’s office prior 
to 1854 make it rather difficult to determine just what 
the average length of the school year was at the time. 
The school statistics suggested that many districts had 
considerably shorter sessions than six’ months. The 
Commissioner’s report for 1854 stated that the winter 
schools were taught for an average of 3 36/100 months, 
and the summer schools were taught for an average of 
262/100 months. He gave the total average for the 
year at 5 98/100 months. It is difficult to see how these 
figures were obtained. Nowhere in the published statis- 
tics did he give the figures by which he arrived at these 
results. There was an evident assumption that the win- 
ter and summer schools were one and the same schools, 
with different sessions. This assumption is open to 
serious question as is the indirect inference that the 
same pupils attended the two sessions.** 

If the inference was meant as suggested above, the 
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tables he presented later in his report did not support 
him, for in some instances schools were taught in the 
winter but not in the summer." It seems perfectly ob- 
vious that the six months’ term of school was largely a 
dream indulged in by a large percentage of the small 
district schools, at least. Under a different classifica- 
tion, the Commissioner’s report for the following year 
shows the average school term for common schools to 
have been 6.1 month.” 


The law underwent a revision in 1861. By this 
change the length of the school year was fixed at thirty 
weeks for the minimum period and forty-four weeks for 
the maximum term. This apparently did not prove feasi- 
ble, for four years later the minimum school term was 
again set at twenty-four weeks as a basis for participat- 
ing in state school funds by school districts.“** That a 
thirty-week term should have been proposed for the 
schools just at a time when war shadows were impend- 
ing, is a little surprising. The failure to secure a longer 
school term, in practice, at such an unfavorable moment, 
was to be expected. In 1904, the minimum length of the 
school year was placed at thirty-two weeks and the 
maximum term at forty weeks." No further attempt 
to lengthen the school year was made during the period. 

Most of the legislation between 1865 and 1925 which 
dealt with the school year, was directed toward enforc- 
ing the law. Even as early as 1864 the school month 
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was defined as consisting of four weeks.’ The legisla- 
tion of 1873*** and 1875’* reaffirmed the school month 
as consisting of four weeks. The school week was de- 
fined as consisting of five days. These definitions re- 
mained without change throughout the period. The law 
of 1868 was framed with the purpose of making a re- 
ality of the long-expressed ideal of a six months’ school 
term.**° This law provided that where boards of edu- 
cation failed to provide suitable means of sustaining a 
school for a term of at least six months, the County 
Commissioners were authorized and instructed to do so 
for them. Financial difficulties prevented many dis- 
tricts from continuing their schools for the required six 
months. As early as 1853 this problem was recognized 
and legislation introduced to equalize the school funds 
between the weak and strong districts.’ A portion of 
the township tax was set apart for the continuation of 
schools and was used to supply school funds for those 
districts whose sources of revenue were not sufficient to 
maintain the schools for the same length of time as the 
others. In 1873 it was provided that this fund should 
be set aside out of the contingent fund of the town- 
ship.** It was in the rural districts, for the most part, 
that such funds were necessary. Nevertheless, with all 
these legislative supports to make possible an ideal, we 
find that ideal far from attainment within but a decade 
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of the close of the century. The Commissioner of 
Schools, Mr. Hancock, reports in 1889 as follows: 

In the year 1887-88 there were 31 counties, having 81 de- 
linquent townships, which contained altogether 177 sub-districts 
in which the schools were continued less than twenty-four weeks. 
In 1888-89 there were 30 counties, having 80 delinquent town- 
ships, with 170 delinquent sub-districts.**® 

The difficulty, he pointed out, was not primarily one 
of insufficient financial resources, because in 1887-88, 
out of the 81 delinquent townships, only 11 had reached 
the limit of their tax levy; and of the 80 townships de- 
faulting the next year in reaching the law requirement, 
only 11 had reached their taxation limit for school pur- 
poses. As late as 1905 the Commissioner of Schools 
in his annual report advocated the establishment of a 
special school fund by the State to make possible the 
continuance of all public schools for the minimum period 
of thirty-two weeks as required by law. The unequal 
distribution of wealth in the various school districts 
made it necessary for some districts to exceed the legal 
tax levy for school support if they complied with the 
legal school year. How extensive was the difficulty he 
did not indicate.*” 


Private Elementary Schools 

Private elementary schools never held a very influ- 
ential place in Ohio’s educational system. Their num- 
ber was always small and their enrollment was never 
large. The majority of the private elementary schools 
were under religious control. The legislation in refer- 
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ence to this type of school was wrapped up almost en- 
tirely in the fortunes of the legal rights and limitations 
governing private secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education, which will be considered in the next 
chapter. They were required to make annual reports to 
the office of the State School Commissioner.” After 
the advent of compulsory education, more supervision 
was exercised over the children of these institutions, es- 
pecially regarding attendance. 


The statistics concerning private schools during the 
early part of this period are very meager. In 1870 there 
were 10,500 pupils in private schools.** This report 
also shows a total of 238 teachers for these schools. The 
average length of the school term for townships was 
given as eighteen weeks, and twenty-six weeks for sep- 
arate districts. The annual report of the School Com- 
missioner for 1900 reveals an enrollment in private ele- 
mentary schools of approximately 15,000, with a teach- 
ing staff of 355, and a total graduation list during the 
history of the schools of a little more than 2,000. There 
were 80 private schools, 78 of which were under the 
influence of religious bodies, representing five denomi- 
nations. One noticeable change in the private schools 
from the conditions reported in 1870 was the longer 
school term enjoyed. Only two schools reported a term 
of less than 32 weeks, while more than 50% indicated 
a school term of 40 weeks or more. Most of the private 
schools were confined to the larger cities and towns.’™ 
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No data were given by the State Superintendent of 
Schools for 1925 relative to the number of pupils in 
private elementary schools in Ohio. 


Evening Schools 


Evening schools were practically unknown in Ohio 
for the first fifty years of her statehood. During those 
years her people were largely engaged in the pioneer 
business of cultivating the land and settling unoccupied 
regions. It was not until an urban population began to 
develop that a widespread need of evening schools came 
to be felt. - Near the beginning of the second fifty years 
of Ohio's history, her urban population began to in- 
crease rapidly. It was at this time that the first legisla- 
tion appeared which made provision for those who were 
unable to attend the regular day schools. The Akron 
Act was amended in 1839" requiring towns, cities and 
boroughs to provide evening schools for the male youth 
over twelve years of age who could not attend the day 
schools. The law of 1853 gave the boards of education 
authority, at their own discretion, to provide evening 
schools for those over twelve years of age who were 
prevented, by work, from attending day schools.*” No 
change was made in the law for twenty years. Then 
additional legislation was enacted in 1875 which placed 
a limitation on the money that might be appropriated 
for evening schools. The appropriations that could be 
made by school boards were limited as follows: cities 
of the first class were limited to an appropriation of 
$300; cities of the second class to $150; and all other 
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districts to $75." This law remained without change 
until 1893. The new law set no limitation upon the 
amount that might be appropriated for the support of 
evening schools. It did give more power to the electorate 
to initiate action, and to force the school board to es- 
tablish such schools. Parents or guardians were given 
the right to petition boards of education to establish 
evening schools. The petition was required to contain 
the names of at least twenty-five youths who would at- 
tend the school, who for sufficient reasons were pre- 
vented from attending day school. In case the number 
of pupils fell below a monthly average of twelve, the 
board of education was privileged to close the school. 
Persons above twenty-one years of age were given the | 
opportunity to attend evening school upon the payment 
of tuition.’ The law of 1893 was amended in 1914,** 
and again in 1921*” to make it technically applicable to 
the various district reorganizations which had taken 
place but the essential features of the law remained un- 
changed. It is impossible to gauge the popularity of 
this law. The chief sources of our information of a sta- 
tistical character concerning the schools are the annual 
reports of the State School Commissioner. The Commis- 
sioners were almost uniformly silent upon both the need 
and operation of the law. That evening schools became 
an ever-increasing factor of importance in the cities is 
quite evident from the attention given to them in the 
compulsory school attendance legislation. Where chil- 





™ Thid., LX XII, 29. 
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dren could not conveniently attend the day-school, for 
the reasons accepted as legitimate by the compulsory 
act, this same law permitted attendance upon an evening 
school as a possible substitute.” 


The Graded Schools 

The graded school had been made a possibility in 
Ohio through the provisions of the Akron Act." This 
law made it possible to organize the elementary schools 
into two divisions, namely, a primary section which of- 
fered the general subjects usually taught in primary 
schools, and a grammar school where more advanced 
phases of these subjects as well as new but essential 
courses might be offered. The law provided for a fur- 
ther grading of the schools as the local situation might 
warrant. In 1850 this law, with some slight modifica- 
tions, was extended to embrace townships and special 
villages with five hundred inhabitants or more. The ac- 
ceptance of the law was optional with the townships and 
districts, and required a majority vote of the electors.’” 
The law of 1853 gave the township boards of education 
the right “to establish in their respective townships 
such number of graded schools, or such modifications 
of them, as the public may require.””*** They were fur- 
ther charged with the duty of classifying the children in 
the graded schools. Graded schools could only be estab- 
lished, however, by vote of the township electors. 

Graded schools at this time were only in their in- 
fancy. They were few in number and oftentimes so 





9 Thid., LXXII, 29; R. S., 1910, Sec. 4012; O. L., CIX, 553, 
m0. 1. L., XLV, 187. 

20 L., XLVIII, 40. 
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meager in form as to render questionable the justifica- 
tion of their name. The investigator was often con- 
fronted with the apparent lack of definition in the legis- 
lation as to what constituted a “graded school.’’ Some 
indication of this state of affairs may be gleaned from 
the school Commissioner’s report for 1854: 


A graded school is a classified or Union School, consisting of 
two, three, four, or five departments, to each of which the pupils 
are distributed according to their ages and attainments, and 
placed under teachers adapted to each grade. These departments 
or grades are generally denominated, primary, secondary, inter- 
mediate, and high school. The graded system in large cities usu- 
ally comprises five departments ; in small cities, four departments 
—the intermediate schools being omitted ; in towns and incorporat- 
ed villages, three departments—the secondary and intermediate 
schools being omitted; and in populous neighborhoods, two de- 
partments, viz.: the primary and grammar school.’ 


From the foregoing definition, graded schools might 
have a wide range of variation. In the very nature of 
the case, a high school was likely to be graded within 
itself because it was more often established in those en- 
vironments which made more than one room possible 
for the schools. As will be noted later on in the dis- 
cussion, grade schools were statistically recorded, in 
part, on the basis of a school comprising more than one 
room. We are here primarily concerned with the for- 
tunes of the elementary school. The facts as to the 
number of schools of the graded type in the ’fifties are 
not easy to determine. There is no possible means of 
arriving at the number of graded elementary schools 
for this period, for the high schools and elementary 
schools are listed together. 





%* State Commissioner of Common Schools, Annual Report, 1854, p. 58. 
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The first record we have concerning the number of 
graded schools in Ohio is found in the State School 
Commissioner’s Reports for 1870. The Commissioner 
assumed that all separate districts, with a population of 
500 or above, maintained graded schools. According to 

















J. J. Burns 


State Commissioner of Common Schools, 1878-1881 


his report there were 112 such school districts. This 
type of a report leaves out all reference to graded 
schools in the townships or in separate districts and vil- 
lages with a population of less than 500. Mr. Henkle 
admitted that there were school districts with a popula- 
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tion of less than 500 which maintained graded schools, 
but he insisted that the number was small.’* 

It is difficult to understand why township districts 
are not listed in the reports, for legislation on the sub- 
ject continued to be passed until the close of the century. 
Some explanation for this apparent omission in the 
State School Commissioner’s annual reports may be 
found in the law of 1873. This law gave to the town- 
ships the privilege of being governed by the law which 
related to village districts."** It is possible that these 
new districts were reported under their new classifica- 
tion. No State School Commissioner took the pains to 
make that notation in the reports, however. The annual 
report for 1880 gave the graded districts with an 
enumeration of 300 or above. There are 216 graded 
schools in this list. But again it is a list including high 
schools as well as elementary schools.” The State 
School Commissioner in 1884 pointed out that of the 
five classified school districts in Ohio, all but the last 
class were carefully graded. This statement is seem- 
ingly substantiated by consulting the State School Com- 
missioner’s report for 1890.** Only two of the village 
and special districts reported a single building with one 
room. The complete number of graded districts, includ- 
ing cities, reported at this time was 773. The report 
for 1900 shows the number of these districts to have 





 Ibid., Seventeenth Annual Report, pp. 22, 28. 
"Oo. L.. LAX, ws. 


* State Commissioner of Common Schools, Twenty-seventh Annual Re- 
port, p. 126. 


™ Ibid., Thirty-seventh Annual Report, p. 63. 
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reached 839. Districts having but one teacher were 
not included in this report." 

The State School Commissioners in their annual re- 
ports for 1911 and 1920 do not present the school data in 
such a manner as to make possible a comparable statis- 
tical study of the growth of graded districts for these 
decades. 

Graded schools, however, were destined to make 
their way into the township districts and to be accepted 
quite generally. In 1893, a local law was passed grant- 
ing to townships with a population of between 13,489 
and 13,500 in counties whose population was between 
18,235 and 18,250 by the 1890 census, the right to es- 
tablish and maintain one or more graded schools.** The 
general law of centralization, passed in 1900, made the 
adoption of the graded school system compulsory upon 
the townships.*” 


Curriculum 


The importance of the curriculum for the elementary 
schools was not greatly appreciated for nearly three- 
quarters of a century by Ohio schoolmen. The earliest 
legislation which specified any particular subject of in- 
struction seems to have been the provision that boards 
of education in some cases might provide instruction in 
German for pupils who desired to study either the Ger- 
man language or the German and English languages 
together." The law of 1853 gave to the boards of edu- 
cation the authority to determine the school books to be 





1° Tbid., Forty-seventh Annual Repart, p. 108. 
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used and the courses of study to be followed. This law 
remained in force for over thirty years. In 1865 the 
State School Commissioner, in his Opinions and In- 
structions, gave as his interpretation of the law that 
only the Board had power to sanction a course of study 
for the local school and to determine the school books to 
be used. The teachers were required to use the courses 
and texts as outlined. Sub-district directors did not 
have the power of choice either of text-books or of 
courses to be offered. The teacher was recognized as 
having the sole authority of classification of the pupils 
in the proper courses.’ The law of 1873 did not change 
the law of 1853 in its essential features.“ This law 
provided more definite procedure in the selection of the 
curriculum by the boards of education. By the pro- 
visions of this law a majority vote decided the courses 
to be offered and the texts to be used, which courses and 
texts were not to be changed for a period of three years 
after their adoption. Prior to 1889, there was no gen- 
eral legislation prescribing the courses of instruction to 
be offered or the books to be used in the class-room. In 
1886'°" and 1887 *” legislation which was enacted espe- 
cially for the benefit of Cleveland provided for a City 
Farm School for that city, and offered a unique course 
of study for special groups. The law further provided 
for the introduction of Manual Training and Domestic 
Science in the public schools of the city. The next indi- 
cation of a growing interest in the curriculum appeared 





™ Ohio School Laws, Fourth Edition, p. 31 ff. 
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with a law enacted in 1888,’ which provided that in- 
struction should be given on the baneful effects of alco- 
hol and narcotics, in connection with the courses in 
Physiology and Hygiene. This law was made effective 
by a provision requiring all teachers who were granted 
certificates after the first of January, 1890, to pass a 
successful examination on this subject; and further pro- 
vided that all teachers, principals, superintendents, and 
other school officials who would not comply with the law 
should be dismissed. 

Our chief source of information concerning the cur- 
riculum practice of this period is found in the annual 
reports of the State. A table found in the annual re- 


port for 1851 gives some indication of the existing prac- 
tice. This report, given in the form of a table, is that of 
the Auditor of Ashtabula County to the Secretary of 


State when the latter was performing the duties of State 
School Commissioner or State School Superintendent.’” 


TABLE III—NUMBER OF PUPILS PURSUING EACH OF THE 
FOLLOWING STUDIES 


Number 
124 


Subject 
Alphabet 
Orthography 
Reading 
Mental Arithmetic 
Written Arithmetic ..... 2,214 
Geography 
English Grammar 
History of U. S.....0600 
Penmanship 
Composition 
Physiology 
Philosophy 





*8 Ibid., LXXXV, 213. 





Subject Number 
Algebra 
Chemistry 
Geology 
Astronomy 
Analysis 

Vocal Music 
Bookkeeping 
Botany 
Drawing 
Mapping 
General History 
Latin 


French 


# Secretary of State, Annual Report, on the Condition of the Common 


Schools, p. 55. 
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This table is not to be accepted as of great impor- 
tance in itself. It becomes valuable as it is interpreted 
in the light of later reports where the data are more 
carefully explained. The table does indicate that these 
subjects were taught at this date in Ashtabula County 
with approximately the enrollment indicated after each 
subject. It is significant that the subjects generally ac- 
cepted as elementary had the largest number of students 
pursuing them, while most of the subjects generally con- 
sidered, in the very nature of the case, as advanced 
studies, had the smallest number of students engaged in 
their study. If Vocal Music were placed in the first 
column, the History of the United States and Physi- 
ology in the second column, it might reasonably be sup- 
posed we had before us an indication of the curricula 


of the elementary and high schools of this period in the 
first and second columns. The report of the State 
School Commissioner for 1854’* suggested the correct- 
ness of the assumptions made concerning the data above. 
In this report the number of pupils and the studies pur- 
sued were given as follows: 


Pupils able to read and write 

Number studying Orthography 

Number 

Number studying Grammar 

Number studying Geography 

Number studying Algebra 

Number studying Geometry.................... 1,037 
Number studying Chemistry...................- 1,033 
Number studying Philosophy.................. 4,729 
Number studying Astronomy 

Number studying Surveying 

Number studying History 





*” State Commissioner of Common Schools, Annual Report, 1854, p. 4. 
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The number of high schools in the State was given at 
57, with 134 teachers, while the number of elementary 
schools was given at approximately 14,000. These facts 
are representative of all the reports of this part of the 
period canvassed. The conclusion, therefore, seems en- 
tirely valid that Reading, Penmanship, Orthography, 
Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography made up the sta- 
ple subjects of the elementary curriculum at this time. 
That the remaining subjects listed above were exclu- 
sively high school curriculum subjects is not so clear, 
although they undoubtedly were the staples of that cur- 
riculum. A variety of subjects were taught in the dif- 
ferent schools. This would be expected with each board 
of education acting as the sole arbiter on the question 
of the curriculum. The range of school subjects in 
1858" included Declamation, Rhetoric, Trigonometry, 
Zoology, Greek and Philosophy which was divided into 
Moral Philosophy, Mental Philosophy and Natural 
Philosophy. Not much change was evident in the va- 
riety of subjects taught for the next twenty years. The 
curriculum, as shown in the school reports for 1880, in- 
dicated a few additions, but for the most part remained 
much the same as to the relative number of students 
pursuing each subject. The curriculum, as given in the 
reports, is listed here on a descending scale on the basis 
of the number of students pursuing these courses. Spell- 
ing, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Oral 
Lesson, English Grammar, Vocal Music, Composition, 
Drawing, Alphabet, Map Drawing, German, United 
States History, Physical Geography, Algebra, Latin, 
Physiology, Natural Philosophy, Geometry, Botany, 





* Tbid., Fifth Annual Report, p. 23ff. 
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Bookkeeping, General History, Trigonometry, Rhetoric, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Natural History, 
Greek, Mental Philosophy, French, Surveying, Logic, 
and Moral Philosophy, representing in order the sub- 
jects studied in the schools. The variation in the num- 
ber of students studying these subjects revealed a spread 
of from 648,972 students registered for Spelling to 134 
students enrolled in a study of Moral Philosophy. The 
first eleven subjects had a range of from approximately 
100,000 to 650,000 pupils engaged in their study. The 
first fourteen subjects carried an enrollment of over 
31,000 pupils engaged in the study of each.” The same 
report showed the high school enrollment to be slightly 
under 30,000.*** The conclusion seems warranted that 
the first fourteen subjects were taught in the elementary 
schools, or that elementary pupils were enrolled in the 
study of these subjects. 

. The curriculum soon began to assume some mini- 
mum standards for the elementary schools during the 
eighties. With the advent of the compulsory school at- 
tendance laws came also a new interest in what these 
children were compelled to study. The law of 1889" 
enumerated the subjects which should be universal in 
the curricula of Ohio’s elementary schools. This mini- 
mum essentials curriculum included Spelling, Read- 
ing, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, and Arith- 
metic. We have previously noted that Physiology was 
a required subject, particularly a study of the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics upon the human system. In 1892 





* Ibid., Twenty-seventh Annual Report, p. 113 ff, 
*8 Tbid., pp. 17, 18. 
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the law required the board of school examiners to ex- 
amine candidates for graduation from the elementary 
schools in the subjects specified as part of the curricu- 
lum by the compulsory attendance act of 1889, and in 
addition included Physical Geography, United States 
History and Physiology.” Provision was made in 1900 
for school boards to employ teachers and provide equip- 
ment for instruction in vocal music when they deemed 
such instruction wise.’ Cities of the second grade of 
the first class were compelled, in 1892, to add Physical 
Culture including Calisthenics to their curriculum.” 
The school report for 1900 shows little change in the 
variety of the subjects offered in the schools. Some ad- 
ditions seem to have been made, such as Language Les- 
sons, Literature, Science of Government, and Political 
Economy. On the basis of the numbers of students en- 
gaged in the study of these subjects, it seems evident 
that Language Lessons were an integral part of the 
average elementary school curriculum while the latter 
three subjects belonged to the high school curriculum.“ 
No change was made in the legally required subjects of 
the elementary school until 1919, when a course in 
American Government and Citizenship was added. It 
was further required that a thirty-minute-a-week period 
in each grade be devoted to the subject of “Thrift.” 
In 1923 the teaching of a course which dwelt upon the 
“United States Constitution and the Constitution of 





* Ibid., LXXXIX, 123. 

* Tbid., XCIV, 377. 

*7 Thid., LX XXIX, 276. 

8 State Commissioner of Common Schools, Forty-seventh Annual 
Report, p. 86 ff. 
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Ohio” was made mandatory upon schools.” Further, 
elementary schools in rural districts were required to 
offer Agriculture.” 


We have previously noted that before the com- 
pulsory school law of 1889 was enacted, the power of 
determining the curriculum and the text-books to be 
used in the schools belonged to each district board of 
education. Except as the law specified the subjects 
which every school was required to teach, the power 
still remained with the boards of education to determine 
what additional subjects they might wish to offer. That 
phase of the law relating to the text-books did undergo 
some radical revision. The law of 1873 required the 
boards to decide the courses and the text-books by a 
majority vote, which decision must not be altered for 
three years. The next law on the subject, passed in 
1885,** required the Boards’ decisions on matters of 
text-books to be final for five years, except that by a 
three-fourths vote of all board members the previous 
decision of the board might be reversed. The school 
boards were further empowered to deal directly with the 
publishers and to furnish schoolbooks to the pupils at 
cost price. A new era in text-book selection was intro- 
duced with the passage of the School Book Law in 
1890." This law provided that a committee consisting 
of the Governor, State School Commissioner, Superin- 
tendent of Printing, and two others appointed by the 
Governor, representing each of the two leading political 





™G.C., Sec. 7645-1. 
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parties—one practical educator, and one business man— 
should comprise the State Schoolbook Board. Thirty 
days after the passage of the act, the State School Com- 
missioner. was required to secure a copy of the latest 
and best edition of the school text-books in use in the 
State. Sixty days later the book committee was to se- 
lect the texts to be used and fix the price at which each 
might be sold; the price of the books was not to exceed 
eighty per cent of the lowest price at which the publish- 
ers sold to dealers. The Commissioner was to notify 
the publishers of the Committee’s decision, and if the 
publishers agreed to furnish sufficient quantities of the 
texts at the price indicated for the period of five years, 
the Committee was authorized to meet and make a final 
selection of school text-books. From the books accepted 
for school purposes, lists were to be made and sent to 
the local boards of education. The boards at their next 
regular meeting were to adopt their course of study and 
the text-books. Text-books could be sold for ten per 
cent above the publisher’s price to the pupils, and in case 
of indigent pupils, the boards might furnish text-books 
free tothem. This law was amended in 1891 specifying 
the Governor, the Secretary of State, and the State 
School Commissioner as the personnel of the State 
Schoolbook Board, of which board the State School 
Commissioner was the secretary.’* The publisher’s 
maximum price on schoolbooks was reduced to seventy- 
five per cent of the sale price to dealers. The law fur- 
ther provided that children leaving the district could sell 
their books to the board of education and the board 
could re-sell them the same as other books. In 1894 a 
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law was passed which made the furnishing of free text- 
books for the pupils optional with each board of edu- 
cation.” Two cities, namely, Toledo and Tiffin, took 
advantage of this law at once. The superintendents of 
both of these cities reported that the law was very fa- 
vorably received and had demonstrated its economic 
and practical value.*** The School Book Commission, 
in 1896, was deprived of its power to select text-books."” 
The Commission was limited to fixing the price at which 
books might be sold to boards of education. Any pub- 
lisher who would file copies of his text-books with the 
State Commissioner of Schools, and agree to the price 
set by the Commission upon the same, could sell the 
books to any school willing to adopt it. This placed the 
final responsibility for the selection of the text-books 
upon the various boards of education. Thus it remained 


for the next thirty years. No significant change in the 
text-book law was made for another generation. 


The Enfranchisement of Women 


When Ohio adopted her constitution in 1803, man- 
hood suffrage was almost the universal rule in this coun- 
try. Men only could vote and hold office. The majority 
of the states had recognized women in some measure 
in their school legislation prior to the year 1890. It is a 
little surprising that such a progressive state as Ohio 
should so long have been backward in this respect. 
Finally, among the late comers, Ohio passed a law which 
granted to women the right of equal suffrage with men 


* Ibid., XCI, 260. 
® State Commissioner of Common Schools, Forty-first Annual Report, 
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in school affairs. This law was passed in 1894," By 
its terms women could both vote and hold office when 
the same related to the public schools. A majority of 
the states which were conservative in their attitude on 
the question of equal rights of women in school affairs 
‘were found south of the Mason-Dixon line. Practically 
all of the states surrounding Ohio had passed equal 
rights legislation for women in school affairs years be- 
fore." 


Health and Morals of Pupils 


The protection of the health and morals of the pupils 
received considerable attention from the legislators dur- 
ing the last fifty years of this period. The first ap-° 
proach was made through consistent efforts to insure 
the safety of school buildings against fires. The first 
law on the subject, passed in 1868°" made it unlawful to 
use school buildings without proper means of hasty exit. 
In 1889 the law was made more stringent by making it 
unlawful for boards of education, architects, engineers 
or builders to make plans for a building that was unsafe 
or dangerous to health.*” The law goes into much de- 
tail on general building plans, and penalties for the vio- 
lation of these legal requirements. Later, inspection of 
school buildings was provided for by the chief fire en- 
gineer of city or village corporations where such were 
maintained, otherwise by the mayor and two council- 
men.” Finally, the duties of inspection were lodged 





*%® Tbid., XCI, 182. 

* State Commissioner of Common Schools, Forty-first Annual Report, 
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with the Chief Inspector of Workshops.*’ Instruction 
in fire drills, regularly, was required by law in 1908. 
Penalties were provided for teachers and administrators 
who failed to insure adequate instruction in this sub- 
ject.°* Something of the development of public senti- 
ment with regard to pupils’ health and safety may be 
gained by a study of the building code reform of 1911.” 
Nearly fifteen pages of the 1915 edition of the Ohio 
School Laws are required to record the legislation of 
1911, which covers a range of topics from the location 
of the school building to the dimensions of rooms, the 
equipment, and the nature of the material used in the 
construction of the various parts of the building. Little 
‘change in the building code occurred prior to 1925. 
Then an extensive revision took place. Most of this 
legislation concerned the health and protection of the 
children.*” 

The earliest law recorded on school vaccination in 
Ohio occurs in 1872." Vaccination against smallpox 
was made compulsory at the instance of the board of 
education, and the township trustees were required to 
furnish the means of vaccination at the township’s ex- 
pense, upon the demand of the board of education. 
Three years later a fine of from three to ten dollars was 
imposed for violation of health regulations relating to 
“smallpox or any infectious or loathsome disease.’”*”* 





™ Thid., ACI, 34; XCIX, 392. 
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Boards of Health were given power to enforce vaccina- 
tions and disinfections where these were necessary. 
Considerable power was placed in their hands for the 
protection of health; they were required to make at least 
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State Commissioner of Common Schools, 1881-1884 


two inspections of the sanitary conditions of the school 
zach year, and when epidemics threatened they could 
order the schools closed and prohibit public gather- 
ings.*”° | 

To supplement the work of health protection against 





” Ibid., LXXI, 82. 
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diseases, boards of education were empowered, in 1913, 
to employ both physicians and nurses to inspect and care 
for children, teachers, or janitors as the case might re- 
quire. Stringent regulations were provided to insure 
qualified medical aid for the schools. Careful indexes 
of all children and teachers examined were required 
upon uniform card forms prescribed by the State. 
Boards of education were expected to certify to the 
State by affidavit or otherwise, to provide that the law 
governing school physicians and nurses had been com- 
plied with.*° 

Frequently the laws passed with reference to certain 
of Ohio’s public institutions or educational system 
touched upon the moral safety of her children. Alco- 
holic liquors and narcotics were placed under the ban 
repeatedly. In the study of the curriculum it was found 
that one of the first subjects prescribed concerned itself 
with the evil effects of alcohol and narcotics. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find the sale of intoxicating 
liquors forbidden within two miles of the State reform 
institutions.“ A more drastic piece of legislation dealt 
with sex immorality. Any person over twenty-one years 
of age, employed as an instructor or serving as a school 
official, who had illicit intercourse with a female under 
his instruction or during his term of office, even though 
it had been with her consent, was liable to a penitentiary 
sentence of .from one to ten years.* The penitentiary 
sentence for this offence was finally changed to a term 
of from two to ten years.” 





*® Ibid., CIII, 864. 
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City and Village Schools 

Ohio only began to give attention to her urban popu- 
lation in the early fifties. Her early development had 
been largely rural in character. We have already noted 
the rapid growth in population and the marked tendency 
of this growth in an urban direction. The growth and 
development of the smali villages, towns and cities was 
most rapid between the years 1850 and 1925. The in- 
crease in the population of the State was entirely ab- 
sorbed by the villages and cities during this period. In 
1850 there were 80 villages with a population of from 
500 to 5,000; 3 cities with a population between 5,000 
and 10,000; two cities with a population of 17,000; one 
that had just passed the 10,000 mark; and one that 
boasted of a population of 115,000. The shift in popu- 
lation had been so rapid that by 1920 there were 404 
villages ranging in population from 500 to 5,000; 44 
cities with a population between 5,000 and 10,000; 41 
cities with a population between 10,000 and 50,000; 2 
cities with a population between 50,000 and 100,000; and 
seven cities had populations in excess of 100,000. Cin- 
cinnati had passed the 400,000, and Cleveland the 
769,000 mark.** 

When the cities and villages first began to assume 
individual importance, special school legislation was 
sought to meet their particular needs. Prior to 1850 a 
number of cities and towns had secured special legisla- 
tion for their own schools. Before 1850 this phase of 
legislation had begun to give way to general enactments 
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making special provision for village and city schools.” 
The Akron Act was the beginning of school legislation 
for cities and was destined to exercise a profound influ- 
ence upon all subsequent legislation for villages and 
cities for over a quarter of a century. Because of its 
influence upon the school life of a later period, special 
attention will be given to the Akron law and the circum- 
stances of its enactment. 

In 1846 the Reverend Isaac Jennings, a young Con- 
gregational clergyman in Akron, became very much in- 
terested in the schools of his village. The little village 
with almost 700 school children found its educational 
facilities very inadequate and the laws governing the 
same, painfully antiquated. A group of these children 
held meetings in the back room of a dwelling-house. 
Another group met in very inconvenient, temporary 


rooms furnished them by a generous-minded citizen. 
Mr. Jennings interested himself in the local school situ- 
ation and secured a public meeting of interested citizens 
to discuss the matter. A committee was appointed to 
work out a comprehensive plan for the better education 
of the children, with Mr. Jennings as chairman of the 


216 


committee.”* This committee worked out a very thor- 
ough plan for the government of the schools in Akron.” 


This plan was presented to the Legislature, and in 





**For a complete discussion of this early legislation for individual 
cities, and for the beginning of the more general legislation to meet the 
needs of cities before 1850, see the monograph of Edward Alanson Miller, 
The History of Educational Legislation in Ohio from 1803 to 1850, p. 45 ff. 

™° Bryan, “Historical Sketch of the Akron Public Schools,” Historical 
Sketches of Public Schools in Cities, Villages, and Townships of the State 
of Ohio, pp. 1-28. 

™7 Miller, E. A., op. cit., p. 50 ff. 
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1847**° a law was enacted, henceforth known as the 
Akron School Law, which incorporated most of the pro- 
visions suggested by the committee. The act, summar- 
ized, authorized the following provisions: 

1—The election of a board of education of six members, 
which should have full control of school property and school 
funds. 

2—The incorporation of the city into one school district. 

3—Six or more primary schools and one central grammar 
school to teach “subjects requisite to a respectable English educa- 
tion.” 

4—Free admission to all schools. 

5—Examinations for promotion, and teachers given the 
power to classify pupils. 

6—Assessment as a tax by the city council of the amount 
estimated by the board for erecting schoolhouses and for con- 
ducting the schools. 

7—All school property vested in the city council. 

8—Three examiners appointed by the city council. 

g—Annual public examinations.” 


The following year the Akron act was made to ap- 
ply to all incorporated towns and cities of the State upon 
the presentation of a petition signed by two-thirds of 
the qualified electors of the town or city, who desired to 
take advantage of the act.” Numerous objections were 
raised to the provisions of the act which generalized the 
usage of the Akron Law. The two-thirds requirement 
was an insurmountable obstacle in the way of many 
localities that would otherwise have taken advantage of 
the Akron Law. The result was the formulation of a 
general law in 1849 which applied to incorporated vil- 
lages and cities of 200 inhabitants or more.™ This law 





7" E.. dei: Sees ee 

™ Miller, E. A., op. cit., p. 55 ff. 
“0. L. TLV, & 

™ Ibid., XLVII, 22. 
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was largely a counterpart of the Akron Act. By its pro 
visions a majority vote cast at an election called for the 
purpose, was sufficient to secure the benefits of the law 
to any village, town or city. 


From this time forward the law became the center 
of interest for amendment and change, to meet the needs 
of a new and rapidly growing type of community life. 
The township sub-district school units had held and 
were destined to continue to hold for some years the 
dominant attention of the school legislation of the State. 
But with the rapidly changing social conditions ushered 
in with the village or cityward trend of population move- 
ments, it was inevitable that increasing thought should 
be given to the well-being of the schools of these new 
social, political and educational units. Something of this 
trend is reflected in the act of 1850 which extended the 
provisions of the village, town and city law to townships 
and special districts with a population of 500 or above, 
at the option of these districts.” Districts with a popu- 
lation of 500 generally contained a village with a popu- 
lation under 200 that served as a social or political cen- 
ter for the district, to which this law would be well 
adapted. The law could not be adopted by the town- 
ships or districts, however, unless they contained an in- 
corporated village or town, or parts of the same. 


Cities or incorporated villages of 300 inhabitants or 
more, were created as separate school districts in 
1853°** unless they were organized under the Akron Act 
or some similar law previously in effect. The board of 
education, consisting of three members, was elected in 





2 Tbid., XLVIII, 40. 
9 Tbid., LI, 429. 
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the same manner and at the same time that local di- 
rectors of sub-districts were elected, and these boards 
exercised the same powers and had the same duties as 
those which devolved upon the township boards of edu- 
cation. The board was given power to divide the village 
or city into sub-districts, to establish schools of differ- 
ent grades, and with the consent of the township boards 
to receive for regular instruction the pupils of the town- 
ships in which the village or city was located. An 
amendment to the law in 1862° made it incumbent upon 
the boards of education of cities and incorporated vil- 
lages to elect as clerk of the board, at their first annual 
meeting, one of their number who was to perform all 
the duties usually discharged by clerks of township 
boards of education. A change was also effected in the 
treasurership of the village and city schools in certain 
cases, abolishing the separate office for these districts 
and entrusting the duties to the County Treasurer when 
such village or city was in the township in which, by 


225 


law, the office of county treasurer was located.’ 


The several laws governing cities, towns, or villages 
had failed to require the treasurer of the school board 
to file a certificate of bond with the county auditor, or 
make an annual settlement with him, as required of the » 
township and special district school treasurer. The law 
of 1864 remedied this situation by requiring each treas- 
urer of a village, town, or city school district to file the 
necessary bonds, make an annual settlement, and deposit 
an annual report of the receipts and expenditures of the 





™ Ibid., LIX, 61. 
*5 Tbid., LIX, 69. 
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local district, with the auditor of the county in which 
said village, town, or city was located. 

A radical change in the city and village school dis- 
tricts was brought about by the legislation of 1873. 
By the terms of this legislation, a sharp distinction was 
made between cities and villages. Cities with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or above were placed in a class for special 
legislation and were designated as cities of the first class. 
Cities with a population under 10,000 were designated 
as cities of the second class, and special legislation was 
enacted for them. Village districts included all incor- 
porated villages. In city districts of the first class, the 
board of education consisted of two members from each 
ward who were elected for a term of two years. One 
member of the board from each ward was elected at 
each anrual school election. The school elections were 
in charge of the regular judges and clerks of city elec- 
tions. Meetings of the board were held every two 
weeks, and special meetings were authorized as the 
needs might require. The board was given authority to 
fill all vacancies that might occur in their number until 
the next annual election. 

City districts of the second class and village districts 
elected six members of the board of education, who held 
office for a term of three years, two members being 
elected at each annual election. Provision was made for 
ward representation where city districts chose to be gov- 
erned by a board of education so composed. Under this 
plan the election was biennial with the odd- and evenly- 
numbered districts electing their representatives on al- 





= Thid., LXI, 36. 
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ternate years.”* There was very little difference in the ° 
government of the village and city districts under these 
laws. The principal difference centered about the com- 
position and election of the boards of education. 

With the mushroom growth of cities, new problems 

















LeRoy D. Brown 
State Commissioner of Common Schools, 1884-1887 


arose in the administration of the schools in these large 
and complex population units. The legislation at this 
time revealed a constant effort to adjust the laws to meet 
the rapid changes in the city school requirements. In 
1885 Cleveland had passed the 150,000 mark in popu- 


8 Ibid., LX XV, 53. 
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lation, and her board of education was becoming some- 
what unwieldy. A general law applying to cities of the 
first class was passed, which limited the board of edu- 
cation to thirty-seven members in cities with a popula- 
tion in excess of 150,000.*° The law amended the fol- 
lowing year provided for a limitation of the board’s rep- 
resentation to twenty members.*” 

‘In 1887 city districts of the first class were divided 
into two grades. Cities of 250,000 population or over 
were known as cities of the first grade of the first class; 
cities with a population of less than 250,000 but with 
150,000 or more, were known as city districts of the 
second grade of the first class. City districts of the 
first grade of the first class elected one member of the 
board of education from each ward. These representa- 
tives held office for two years. The odd- and evenly- 
numbered wards elected their representatives in alter- 
nate years. The law specified that the board should 
not exercise supervisory authority over the schools 
either through committees of its members or by indi- 
vidual members. The superintendent of schools was 
given complete authority to appoint all teachers by and 
with the consent of the board. 

City districts of the second grade of the first class 
enjoyed little in the way of special privilege prior to 
1892. At that time legislation was enacted whereby the 
government of schools in these districts was reorganized. 
The new type of school government was an innova- 
tion.’ Under the new plan, the ordinary school board 





™” Ibid., LXXXII, 7. 

™ Ibid., LX XXIII, 32. 
™ Ibid.. LXXXIV, 184. 
™ Ibid., LXXXIX, 74. 
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of the other districts gave way to a group known as the 
School Council and a School Director. This council was 
composed of seven representatives who were divided 
into two classes, of three and four members each. These 
classes were elected biennially in alternate years, to 
serve for a period of two years. The council organized 
each year by electing one of its number as president; by 
also electing a clerk, who was not a member of the board, 
to act as the council’s clerk, whose compensation was 
not to exceed $2,000. The legislative power and au- 
thority of the school district was vested in the council. 
The council could not levy taxes until the resolution 
upon which it had been based was first submitted to the 
tax commissioners of the city. The business of the 
council was to be conducted by resolution. All resolu- 
tions involving purchase, sales, leasing or transfer of 
property, taxes, money payments, contracts, and text- 
books for the schools must first be certified by the clerk 
and presented to the school director for his approval be- 
fore the same could become efiective. If the director 
disapproved of the résolution, he was obliged to return 
the same with his objections, before the next meeting of 
the council or before the resolution became effective. 
In case of the rejection of the resolution by the director, 
the council might pass it over his veto by a two-thirds 
vote. The council had the power to appoint all teachers 
and employees, prescribe their duties, and fix their com- 
pensation. 

This law further provided for the biennial election 
of a director by the district. He devoted his entire time 
to the duties of his office, for which he received an an- 
nual salary of $5,000. All the powers of a board of 
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education, not invested in the council, were given to the 
director. The director, with the approval of the council, 
appointed a superintendent of instruction, who was 
given an indefinite tenure, subject to removal for cause 
by the director. The superintendent had sole power to 
appoint and discharge all teachers and assistants whose 
employment was authorized by the council. The su- 
perintendent further was required to make a report 
annually or oftener to the director, of his activities as 
superintendent. The auditor of the city was also the 
auditor of the board of education, and was responsible 
for the discharge of all the duties devolving upon that 
office. The provisions of the law were quite detailed 
both as to the duties of the auditor and to the letting 
and making contracts by the board. 

Two years later the law was amended to provide 
each member of the council with an annual salary of 
$260, payable monthly. The law further required that 
the council meet every Monday evening during the 
school year, and on every first and third Monday of 
the month during vacation.” 


In 1894, city districts of the first grade of the first 
class came under the provisions of the revised law, which 
changed the term of members of the boards of educa- 
tion for those districts from two years to three years. 
The superintendent of public schools was given the 
power to appoint all teachers and assistants in the city. 
The functions of the board remained practically as they 
were under the old law. This class and grade of dis- 
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trict did not undergo any further change of importance 
prior to 1904, 

The wholesale classification of school districts in 
1898°** did not mean a radical change in the city school 
districts. While these divisions were general in state- 
ment, they were in reality local in character. Cincinnati 
was the only city at this time ranked as a school district 
of the first grade of the first class.*”* Cleveland remained 
a city district of the second grade of the first class al- 
though surpassing Cincinnati in population. Cleveland 
was the only city under this division.**’ Toledo ranked 
in the third grade of the first class.** Cities of this 
grade and class were governed by a board of education 
consisting of five members, elected at large in the dis- 
trict, and who held office for five years. The board had 
the power to appoint, prescribe the duties, and fix the 
compensation of teachers and employees; issue all bonds 
necessary for school purposes, not to exceed an aggre- 
gate tax rate of two mills; and perform all other duties 
exercised by boards of education of a district of this 
class, which related to libraries and universities. The 
board was required to employ a superintendent and 
business manager at its first meeting or shortly there- 
after. The superintendent performed the same duties 
as were required of that office in city districts of the 
second grade of the first class. The business manager 
was the executive officer of the board and was e- officio 
a member of the board. He devoted his full time to the 
work and had charge of the business administration of 





*% Thid., XCIII, 165. 

*° Ohio School Laws, 1900, p. 20. 
231 Thid., 28. 

"0: L., SCM. 485. 
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the schools under the direction of the board. The city 
treasurer was ex officio treasurer of the board, for the 
performance of which duties he was entitled to such 
compensation as the board might deem just. 

Some variations in the administration of smaller 
cities were in evidence at this time. East Liverpool 
secured special legislation whereby her board of educa- 
tion was made to consist of seven members who were 
elected at large by the district electorate. They were 
divided into two classes of four and three members 
each, elected on alternate years.*” Portsmouth had a 
special law which permitted her to elect three members 
of the board at large for the district, and to have one 
additional representative from each ward.” 

It is significant that for almost twenty-five years 
the villages and smaller cities of the second class re- 
mained unchanged in their form of school district ad- 
ministration. The old Akron Law, with some minor 
changes, seems to have fitted the needs of the small dis- 
tricts. In the larger centers, the legislation for this 
period represents much experimentation and no little 
confusion in the attempt to meet adequately the needs 
of the larger city school districts. 

In 1904 the Legislature tried to bring order out of 
confusion in the city school situation. An attempt was 
made to draw up a plan of school government for cities 
which would bring an element of uniformity into the 
management of city schools and yet maintain a degree 
of flexibility sufficient to satisfy the demand of varying 
situations. This seems to have been accomplished in 





™” O. L. L., XCIII, 505. 
*® [bid.,. XCIII, 622. 
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an admirable fashion. City school districts were legis- 
lated for as a unit. School boards were made to consist 
of from two to seven members, elected at large, and 
from two to thirty members elected from wards or sub- 
districts. City districts of 50,000 population or over 
were required to elect at least three board members at 
large. The re-districting of the city and reorganization 
of the school board representation was made compul- 
sory after each federal census. This law further sug- 
gested the method of school board organization in pro- 
viding for the election of a president of the board and 
the selection of a clerk for the board. Village school 
districts were required to elect five members-at-large 
for this board of education. These board members held 
office for four years. The board was divided into two 
classes, of three and four members each, who were 
elected alternately at the biennial school election. The 
law also provided for the customary school officers. 
Beyond these very general regulations, the individual 
city or village was left to work out such details of or- 
ganization as the local needs might dictate.** Minor 
changes occurred in the number of members in school 
boards allowed for certain types of cities and villages; 
and more rigid demarcation of population units for cities 
became evident toward the close of the period. In 
1908** the size of the board was differentiated between 
cities under 50,000 and those above that population 
number. A threefold classification of city school dis- 
tricts was made in the general school reorganization of 
1913. The population basis of demarcation for cities 





“1 Ohio School Laws, 1904, pp. 19 ff, 28 ff. 
2 Ohio Law Supplement, 1908, p. 6, 
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recognized under this legislation was: cities under 50,000 
population, cities between 50,000 and 150,000, and those 
in excess of 150,000. Attention seemed to be centered 
chiefly on the question of size of school boards for cities 
of these three types.’ Sub-district representation was 
practically abolished in 1919, and the size of the board 
of education reduced.™ 


School Statistics and Reports 


In the discussion throughout this chapter and suc- 
ceeding chapters, recourse has been and will be made 
to the official school reports for ‘information which con- 
tributes to a more complete understanding of the legis- 
lation of this period. It is necessary, therefore, to un- 
derstand the legal requirements which governed these 
reports and the validity of the results thus attained. 

From the beginning of a state system of schools, 
some form of a report of a statistical nature was asked, 
if not required, of local districts. In 1851 the district 
clerk was the school official upon whom this duty im- 
mediately rested. It was his duty to keep a record of 
the several schools under his care and make a report to 
the township clerk within twenty days after the district 
meeting. This report was supposed to contain informa- 
tion concerning the activities of the directors; the num- 
ber of schools taught and for what length of time; the 
number of male and female teachers employed and the 
amount of their salaries; the taxes assessed and for 
what purposes; school building and improvements, and 
libraries.“ The district clerk was further required to 





0. L., CIIl, 275. 
“* Tbid., CVIII, Pt. I, 192. 
“8 Ibid., XLIX, 27, 
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make an annual report to the township clerk of the 
number of unmarried resident youth between the ages 
of four and twenty-one years in the district. In turn 
the township clerk was required to file a copy of this 
information with the auditor of the county.“* The 
auditor of the county was compelled, under penalty of 
a fine of fifty dollars to make a report to the State 
School Commissioner of all the information reported 
to his office and incident to his office concerning the 
schools. This material took final form in the office 
of the State School Commissioner. The law required 
that he make an annual report to the General Assembly 
concerning the progress of the schools.““* There were 
many minor changes in the law regarding school reports 
and their return to the School Commissioner’s office. 
One of the most important of these changes was the 
law of 1890 which required other institutions of an 
educational nature in the state that received state aid to 
make annual reports to the School Commissioner’s of- 
fice.**” 

School statistics and reports probably caused more 
trouble than any other phase of school administration 
during this period. Many of the district and township 
officials, especially, were indifferent to the importance 
of this aspect of their school duties. Furthermore, 
many of these officials were too ignorant to make an 
intelligent report. So many reports failed to reach the 
State School Commissioner’s office within reasonable 
time, as prescribed by law, that a law was passed under 





46 Tbid., XLIX, 27. 

** Tbid., LXI, 31. 

* Ibid., LI, 429. 

*° Tbid., LXXXVII, 193, 
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general legislation in 1861 extending the time within 
which these reports might be filed and the negligent _ 
districts receive their share of the State school fund.*° 
With scarcely an exception, every State School Com- 
missioner’s report began with a lamentation on the 
shortcomings of the reports filed in his office and the 
absence of many others. The Secretary of State for 
the year 1851 found it necessary to make the annual 
report for that year with the school data from seven 
counties entirely lacking and district reports missing 
in many others. He explains the situation as follows: 

Many of those received (referring to reports) are, as usual, 
quite defective. In some cases no returns whatever are made for 
certain townships ; and in other cases, information is not given on 
all the subjects usually reported. . . . But the reports from 
counties, wherein all the townships seem to have made returns, 


are still not necessarily full, because, in some cases, the township 
is not fully reported.?*4 


Some of the statistical errors due to ignorance or 
indifference were also pointed out in this report. Cler- 
mont county reported an enumeration of 12,607 youth 
of school age, while there were 13,345 reported as en- 
rolled. The same serious discrepancy appeared in the 
report for Clinton county. There were 7,806 children 
of school age according to the enumeration returns, and 
10,712 reported as enrolled in the schools.*” 

A casual look at the Auditor’s reports appended in 
summary form at the close of each annual school re- 
port reveals how difficult it was for these officials to 





© Tbid., LVIII, 24. 

* Secretary of State, Annual Report on the Condition of Common 
mon Schools, p. 5. 

4 Secretary of State, Annual Report on the Condition of Common 
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secure reports from the districts and townships. The 
situation was so bad that the State School Commis- 
sioner in 1875 felt called upon to explain the inaccura- 
cies of the school data as follows: 


It is my duty to say to you that it is my honest conviction 
that a portion of the statistical information collated in the follow- 
ing tables is not so complete nor so reliable as it should be. It is 
the best that can be obtained,—something more than the happy 
guess of the several county auditors of Ohio. . . . Nota 
county of Ohio has made all its returns to this office entirely cor- 
rect. Fifty per cent of the Institute Fund reports have been re- 
turned to the proper county officer for correction. . . . Cer- 
tainly seventy-five per cent of the consolidated reports from 
county auditors were materially incorrect when sent to this office, 
and these reports are more nearly comprehensible than any other 
returns sent to the School Department. One county reported but 
seven of its eleven districts; the report from another county was 
completely incomprehensible, and scarcely correct in any single 
feature of information required. One county reported one hun- 
dred and ninety-four per cent of attendance, and, indeed, several 
counties reported a pluperfect attendance, and many of them have 
returned an average daily attendance greater than the whole num- 
ber of pupils enrolled. Inaccuracies in the financial statements of 
the county reports, from thirty-one thousand dollars down to one 
dollar, are frequent.”** 


Some of these reports are highly amusing and en- 
tertaining even though tragic in the revelation of the 
deplorable school conditions which existed. The State 
School Commissioner in his report for 1884 gave some 
examples of the condition in which many reports reached 
him. One township clerk reported an enrollment of 
139 different pupils in the schools, and an average 
monthly enrollment of 173. Another reported the aver- 
age daily attendance of boys 7; girls 9; total 96, and 
the percentage of attendance, 14. Two financial state- 





*° State Commissioner of Common Schools, Twenty-second Annual 
Report, p. 5. 
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ments are worthy of note. The first shows the total 
amount of receipts as $1,823.27, when the amount: 
should have totaled $1,729.27, and the amount of ex- 
penditures as $1,985.80, leaving a balance of $760.54. 
The second report taken from the school reports of 
Madison County will be reproduced in full to show how 
absurd it was: 











RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, September 1, 1883............06: $3,515.26 
EE, OE, £54.00 sn4s60 es heen ste neue eieenaeaseae> 849.00 
DO NEE CRG 6 vic nx cdccecesdesesecsones 57-00 
PE OI, Gist siceoudetvissseyossrbandacens 1,941.84 
Be TR cciccrdcccancacssessencenceds $4,192.51 
EXPENDITURES 
Whole amount paid teachers...........s.cccecece: $6,363.10 
PE OEE TE TH Si vv ob vn ie 6b ence ceseieves 662.50 
Se TN in. 6. 6 Kea koe bikes cenenns ee $4,192.51 
Balance on hand September 1, 18847°*.............. $2,170.59 


The facts presented above give us a very clear pic- 
ture of the conditions under which the State School 
Commissioners labored in producing their annual re- 
ports. The reports cannot be taken at their face value. 
At the very best they can but suggest the approximate 
statistical facts concerning the condition of the schools 
for which they have assumed to speak. Further, it must 
be borne in mind that these reports represent our most 
authoritative, and at many points our only available, 
source of information concerning the schools of the 
periods for which they speak. Particularly is this so 
where the legislation gives no indication of popular ex- 





te Commissioner of Public Schools. Thirty-first Annual Report, 
p. 286 ff. 
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pression concerning some of the school problems. It 
is with a full recognition of the inadequacy of the 
sources of the materials upon which Ohio’s school his- 
tory depends that the following table is presented, sug- 
gestive of the general development and growth of the 
elementary school system from 1850 to 1925. It is, of 
course quite necessary to point out that there has been 
a very rapid and wholesome change for the better within 
the past twenty years. We can accept the statistical 
data of the last decade or two with considerable confi- 
dence. 
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CHAPTER III 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The middle of the nineteenth century occupies a 
very unique place in the history of secondary education 
in Ohio. Independent academies and seminaries reached 
the peak of their rapid development in 1851. Shortly 
thereafter, the influence of the seminaries and acade- 
mies began a steady decline which was still in progress 
seventy-five years later. The publicly-supported sec- 
ondary school, or high school, was almost unknown 
prior to the middle of the century. After the year 1850, 
the interest in secondary education began to center 
about the public high school. This institution developed 
with astounding rapidity up to the year 1925, and even 
now has not reached the peak of its growth. 
Academies and Seminaries 

The earlier secondary schools then, were independ- 
ent academies and seminaries. These institutions were 
not supported by common taxation, but were dependent 
upon the initiative and interest of the individual parent 
or community for their existence and sustenance. It 
was to these schools that the children had to look for 
educational opportunities in advance of the elementary 
grades. The Constitution had made provision for 
private groups to organize schools of secondary rank.’ 
Beyond this constitutional provision nothing had been 
done by the State to encourage the growth of secondary 
education. 

Generally, the academies and seminaries were or- 
ganized and incorporated by stock companies, For the 





*0, L., I, 3, Art. 8, Sec. 27. 
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support of these schools, the stock companies sold shares 
in the corporation, which shares ranged in price from 
five to fifty dollars. The people of the community who 
desired better schools for their children, as a rule, were 
the stockholders in these companies. The stockholders 
elected a board of trustees who managed the affairs of 
the school. Rates and tuition were not uniform. In 
general practice, the amount of the rates and tuition 
was not specified in the articles of incorporation.’ 
Charters for these institutions, by Constitutional pro- 
vision, were granted solely by special act of the Legis- 
lature.* The early lawmakers did not give much atten- 
tion to the capital requisites of stock companies. 

By the provisions of the Act of 1839, the capital 
stock and properties of academies could not exceed a 
total valuation of forty thousand dollars unless the 
right to have a larger capital stock was specified in the 
article of incorporation.* 

A law of unusual significance was passed in 1817° 
which simplified the procedure for the incorporation of 
academies and institutions of learning. By the pro- 
visons of this law, a special act of the Legislature was 
unnecessary for the incorporation of academies. Any 
group or association of persons that desired to incorpo- 
rate was required to submit a copy of the articles of 
agreement to the “President of the Court of Common 
Pleas” of the circuit in which the institution was to be 
located. After the President of the Court had approved 
of the articles of agreement submitted, they were sent 





? Miller, E. A., op. cit., 94. 
*O. L., I, 3, Art. 8, Sec. 27. 
* Ibid., XXXVII, 49. 

*Ibid., XV, 107, 
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to two judges of the supreme court for inspection and 
approval. If the articles of agreement were approved 
by these judges, they were filed in the office of the county 
in which the organization was located. The organiza- 
tion then became a body corporate. Apparently the law 
did not become operative. Academies and seminaries 
incorporated thereafter continued to receive legal status 
by special act of the Legislature. 

In 1852, a rather comprehensive law was passed to 
govern the incorporation, organization and administra- 
tion of secondary schools.* This act required that there 
should be at least five persons in an organization that 
desired to become a body corporate. This organiza- 
tion could become a body corporate with perpetual suc- 
cession, and could hold all kinds of estate—real, per- 
sonal, or mixed—which it might secure by purchase, 
donation, devise, or otherwise. The trustees, consisting 
of five or more persons, who constituted the board of 
directors, were elected from the members forming the 
corporation. When $500 of real or personal property 
had been acquired, the directors were authorized to ap- 
point a president, faculty, and other necessary agents; 
fix the salaries; determine the ‘course of study; and 
make all necessary rules governing the institution. 

There was considerable freedom granted in the kind 
and amount of property which these schools might hold. 
The stock of the company could be increased by the 
simple procedure of having the directors sign a certifi- 
cate which set forth the amount of additional stock and 
for what purposes the extra stock was needed. When 
this certificate was filed in the office of the county re- 
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corder, the company had a right to increase its capita. 
stock. Action could not be taken, however, to increase 
the capital stock of the company until two-thirds of the 
stockholders had consented to such an increase, in a 
properly called meeting of the stockholders. This law 
further provided that in case of debt, the individual 
stockholders were held liable for twice the value of the 
stock held. If, however, the institution was not con- 
trolled by individual stockholders, the trustees or di- 
rectors of the school were not permitted to contract 
debts; when the trustees or directors did so, they were 
held liable for the full amount of the debt. 


The significant part of this law attached to the gen- 
eral manner in which academies and seminaries became 
incorporated. We have mentioned the fact that prior to 
1852 these institutions received their incorporation at 
the hands of the Legislature through special charter 
enactments for each school. We have observed that 
the law of 1817 was a dead letter on the statutes. The 
law of 1852 provided that upon the petition of five or 
more persons of the county in which the school was to 
be located, the auditor of the county was required to 
appoint three disinterested freeholders to appraise the 
value of the property, estate or personal, and return a 
schedule of the same to him. If the value of the hold- 
ings was found to be sufficient, a certificate of the fact 
was given to the petitioners by the auditor of the 
county. The petitioners were then at liberty to file 
their incorporation papers and become a legal corpora- 
tion. There was an omission here that apparently was 
accidental. Nothing was said as to where the incorpora- 
tion papers from these institutions were to be filed. 
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The evident omission concerning the filing of in- 
corporation papers was corrected in an amendment the 
following year. The law provided that the “certificate 
of the facts” given by the auditor to the petitioners 
“shall be entered in a book of records by them provided 
for that purpose, which, tegether with their corporate 
name and the articles of association, they shall cause to 
be recorded in the recorder’s office of the county where 
such institution is, or is intended to be located, and they 
shall thenceforward be a body corporate and politic, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act.”” This law made 
incorporation of academies a local county matter. There- 
after, all private secondary schools secured their in- 
corporation under these laws or laws similar in char- 
acter. The last record we have of the chartering of 
secondary schools under the old constitutional provision 
was found in the legislation of 1851, when ten schools 
were chartered by special legislative enactment.* The 
act of 1853 further required that the total assets of the 
corporation should amount to at least $5,000 instead 
of $500 before the school could open for instruction.° 

A law to govern specially endowed schools and acad- 
emies was passed in 1856." This law provided that the 
Court of Common Pleas should appoint the five trustees 
of the school. The trustees were to hold office for a 
term of five years, with the right of perpetual succes- 
sion. They were required to elect a president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer from among their number. Fur- 
ther, on the first Monday of September of each year 





*O. L., LI, 403. 

8 Tbid., XLIX, See Index. 
®* Tbid., LI, 393. 

* Tbid., LIII, 33. 
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the trustees were required to make a full report of the 
condition of the school or academy and of the trust 
estate to the Court. In general, these trustees exer- 
cised the same powers and performed the same duties 
as were required of the trustees of the ordinary second- 
ary school by the law of 1852. | 

In 1856, the question of income for secondary 
schools again came to the attention of the Legislature. 
Under the limitations of the former laws, secondary 
schools found expansion almost impossible. The Leg- 
islature corrected this evil by permitting the total yearly 
income of these schools to reach $25,000." This re- 
striction was removed entirely in 1893, and incorporated 
schools which were supported by donations, devise, gift, 
purchase, or gratuitous subscription, were permitted to 
hold property in unlimited amount.” 

A general act passed in 1856 made it possible for 
private secondary schools to advance to the rank of col- 
leges and to confer the degrees of a college. When 
the reorganization of an academy, seminary, or college 
took place, the law required that the papers of reorgan- 
ization must be filed with the Secretary of State before 
the regulations of the new organization could become 
effective.” This is our first hint of a new phase of in- 
corporation procedure for private institutions of learn- 
ing. 
In 1872, an amendment to the act of 1869". was 
passed, which made it necessary for all secondary 





™ Tbid., LIII, 170. 

* Ibid., XC, 71. 

® Ibid., LIII, 116. 

* Tbid., LXIX, 63. 
* Ibid., LXVI, 347. 
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schools to file their incorporation papers with the Sec- 
retary of State. The law provided that all schools 
which were incorporated by special enactment and whose 
capital stock was not divided into shares, might re- 
incorporate with perpetual succession by means of a 
resolution entered upon the minutes ofa regular or 
called meeting of the trustees for such purpose. The 
law required that a copy of these minutes, duly signed 
by the president and secretary of the board of trustees 
and authenticated by the corporation’s seal, should be 
filed with the Secretary of State. There appeared in the 
Revised Statutes for 1880, a general law which con- 
ferred the privileges of corporations upon institutions of 
learning, incorporated for the purpose of promoting 
education, when such institutions had property valued 
at $5,000 and had filed a certificate of incorporation 
and a schedule of the property with the Secretary of 
State.” From the year 1880 until 1925 all legislation 
relating to the incorporation of secondary schools pro- 
vided for the incorporation of these institutions through 
the office of the Secretary of State. In 1908 the amount 
of capital necessary for incorporation was increased 
from $5,000 to $25,000. The intent of the law was to 
safeguard particularly institutions of higher learning 
although the law applied also to private secondary 
schools.” A law was passed in 1873, which permitted 
colleges that were not supported by voluntary contribu- 
tion to change their locations and maintain academies 
as auxiliary institutions." The state-supported schools 





*O. R. S., 1880, I, 947. 
*O. L., XCIX, 262. 
8 Ibid., LXX, 248. 
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and a very few others could qualify under this law. It 
was not until 1876 that a law was passed which required 
private institutions to file annual reports with the State 
School Commissioner.” Prior to 1876 it was almost 
an impossible task to learn what was happening in the 
field of private secondary education. The annual school 
reports thereafter revealed an astonishing indifference 
to the law. The State School Commissioner had no ef- 
fective way of forcing compliance with the law. His 
annual report for 1900 indicated that only eighteen 
academies were in existence. Twelve preparatory 
schools were listed in the report. Some of these were 
shown to be auxiliaries of different colleges and uni- 
versities.“” One of the last Ohio School Reports to in- 
clude statistical information on this subject is that by 
J. W. Zeller, 1909, who reports but ten private secondary 
schools. Either the number had. decreased or many 
failed to report.” 


The influence of religious forces upon private sec- 
ondary education from 1850 to 1925 is difficult to cal- 
culate. Religious influences did not play a very large 
part in the domination of secondary institutions of the 
first half-century of Ohio’s state history.” It is more 
difficult to determine the influences which affected the 
secondary private schools after 1852. A canvass of the 
charters of these schools would be almost a necessity in 





® Ibid., LXXIII, 225. 

* State Commissioner of Common Schools, Forty-seventh Annual 
Report, pp. 288, 290. 

* Ibid., Fifty-sixth Annual Report, p. 352. 

* Miller, E. A., op. cit., p. 102. 
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order to discover whether religious organizations were 
responsible for the establishment of any appreciable 
number of them. Even that method would yield but a 
rough estimate. Since incorporation became a county 
matter after 1852, and later a detail of the office of the 
Secretary of State, such records would be very difficult 
to secure. At least fifty per cent of the preparatory 
schools and forty per cent of the academies recorded in 
the State School Commissioner’s report for 1900 were 
under denominational influence.” 

The curricula of these schools cannot be definitely 
determined. There was nothing in the legislation of the 
period which suggested the course of study to be pur- 
sued in private secondary schools. Some inferences 
only are possible. Schools of the type shown in the 
school report for 1900 and 1909 were in the nature of 
college preparatory schools. Those connected with 
colleges or universities were avowedly preparatory 
schools in character. Their curricula were made up 
principally of the classical subjects. Some of the acade- 
mies were special technical schools of secondary grade. 
The Technical School of Cincinnati was an academy of 
this character.“ Other independent academies, not 
technical in character, were no doubt classical both in 
the type of subjects offered and in the emphasis placed 
upon the curricula; for it has been the aim of most of 
the private secondary schools to prepare their students 
to meet the general college entrance requirements. 





* Ibid., op. cit., pp. 288, 290. 
*State Commissioner of Common Schools, Forty-seventh Annual 
Report, pp. 288, 290. 
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The Public High School 


The story of the development of the tax-supported, 
free public high school in Ohio belongs particularly to 
the seventy-five-year period, 1851 to 1925. Its numeri- 
cal growth has been most rapid since 1900. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1851, Ohio had no general law con- 
cerning tax-supported, free secondary schools. A few 
of the more forward-looking communities had under- 
taken the establishment of high schodls by special legis- 
lative action. The earliest high school of this nature 
was chartered in Elyria, February 22, 1830.*° The next 
year the Woodward High School of Cincinnati was in- 
corporated.” Between the time of the founding of the 
Elyria high school and the year 1851, only fourteen high 
schools had been established in Ohio.” Anson Smyth 
declared that of the high schools there were “not more 
than twenty when our general school law was enacted 
in 1853.’** The sentiment in favor of high schools 
steadily gathered momentum from that time forward. 


Ohio’s first general law which provided for the es- 
tablishment of high schools, passed March 14, 1853, 
was permissive in character. By the terms of this law, 
boards of education were authorized to establish schools 
of higher grade than primary, which schools were to be 
“known by the appellation of central or high schools.”” 
More than one of these schools could be established 
where the school boards deemed them necessary. When 





=O. L. L., XXVIII, 116. 
* Ibid., XXIX, 48. 
* Miller, E. A., op. cit., p. 96. 
‘ * State Commissioner of Common Schools, Seventh Annual Report, 
p. 


”O. L., LI, 429. 
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the Board of Education had decided upon the need of 
one or more high schools, the voters of the township 
were authorized to vote upon the question of the cost 
and location of the schools. The legislation concerning 
high schools was very meager. The law of 1853 gave 
considerable latitude in the organization and manage- 
ment of high schools. A school higher than the primary 
grade might not involve more than the work of the or- 
dinary grammar division, yet under the meaning of the 
act it was to be classified as a high school. We shall see 
later that this very frequently was exactly what oc- 
curred. 

Ohio’s legislation concerning the high schools for this 
general period is not commensurate with the growth or 
importance of these schools. After 1853, the Legisla- 
ture was silent for six years upon the subject of high 
schools. A minor amendment to the law of 1853 was 
passed in 1859, which provided that incorporated vil- 
lages might cooperate with the township within which 
they were wholly or in part located, in the establish- 
ment of a high school within the township. The elec- 
tors of both township and village were to vote upon the 
question, and a majority vote of each group was neces- 
sary before such a school could be established. If the 
vote was favorable, the two boards of education were 
required to settle between them the question as to which 
board would have jurisdiction over the school.* Ten 
years later, another amendment to the law was passed, 
which provided that the question of establishing high 
schools must be settled by a majority vote of the elec- 
tors, at a special meeting called by the board of educa- 





” Ibid., LVI, 6. 
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tion of the township for that purpose. If the voters 
favored the school, they were required at the same 
meeting to decide upon the location of the building, its 
cost, the amount of tax to be levied, and the number and 
size of the bonds to be issued, as well as the time of 
payment of the bonds. The board was then authorized 
to certify to the county auditor the annual tax levy. 
The board was authorized to borrow money in anticipa- 
tion of the tax incomes and to issue bonds.” 

Almost fifteen years more were to elapse before 
further legislation for the welfare of the high schools 
was enacted. In the meantime, however, the high school 
movement had been advancing at a rapid pace. From 
only fourteen high school in 1850, the number had so 
increased that by the year 1880 there were 567, with a 
teaching staff of 698 teachers, and an enrollment of 
30,111 pupils. The trend of the high school develop- 
ment was significant, especially since the legislation at 
the time seemed to have centered about the township. 
The figures given above, when further analyzed, reveal 
only 13 high school buildings in the township districts, 
while there were 85 in the separate districts. The 
township high schools had 29 teachers while the separate 
districts claimed 669 teachers on their high school 
staffs. 

The legislation of 1882*° made one minor amend- 
ment to the existing law. The amendment provided 
that whenever a high school had been established, it 
could not be discontinued without a vote of three-fourths 





* Ibid., LXV, 197. 

** State Commissioner of Common Schools, Twenty-seventh Annual 
Report, pp. 13 ff., 177 ff. 
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of the members of the board of education concerned, 
nor within three years of its ‘establishment. This act 
was followed in 1885** by a more comprehensive law 
which gave to townships having a village or special dis- 
trict within their limits, the power to create a special 
high school district by uniting the township and village 
with the special district, or by uniting any two of the 
above districts. Ten days before any general township 
election, ten or more electors were authorized to serve 
general notice that such a proposition would be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people at the coming election. 
If a majority of the ballots in each of the districts fa- 
vored the ¢reation of a special high school district, the 
results of the election were certified to the Court of 
Common Pleas of that county. The court appointed the 
first board of education from electors of the township. 
Thereafter, the district elected one member of the board 
annually, whose term of office was for three years. The 
high school boards of education were clothed with the 
same powers as were conferred upon other boards of 
education. A law was passed in 1891 which gave to 
township boards of education full authority over high 
schools organized within the township. The boards of 
education were to provide the teachers, to build and 
repair school buildings and to determine tax levies 
which were not to exceed ten mills for all school pur- 
poses. It was the further duty of the board of educa- 
tion to certify the tax levy to the auditor of the county, 
annually.* 

A law of considerable importance was passed in 
1894 which gave to counties containing cities of the 








* Tbid., LXXXII, 128. 
* Ibid., LXXXVIII, 484, 
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first class the right to send the children of the county, 
who lived outside of the city limits, to the city high 
schools on the same tuition basis as the children of the 
city.“° The board of education of the city was required 
to estimate the additional revenue needed for the city 
high schools under this act, and to certify the same to 
the commissioners of the proper county. This law was 
passed for the particular benefit of the people of the 
county of which the city of Cincinnati was a part. 
During the late ‘nineties, the Ohio school system was 
the object of some very drastic legislation. The high 
school was the center of two very important legislative 
enactments. The first of these was passed in 1898." 
This law emphasized the possible union of two town- 
ships or districts for high school purposes. It provided 
that upon the petition of twenty electors, the township 
boards of education must submit the question of a union 
high school to the vote of each township. In the event 
of a favorable vote, the control of the joint high school 
was given to the township or district in which the build- 
ing was or would be located. The school was supported 
by a tax upon all the property included in the districts 
thus uniting. The law provided that the electors in such 
a joint township district should vote on the question of 
where the school should be established, the kind of build- 
ing to be erected, the amount and method of raising the 
funds for the establishment of the school, and the 
amount of the tax levy for its general support. Thé 
board was authorized to hire the school superintendent 
and his assistants. Where such schools were estab- 
lished, the boards were required to see that the elemen- 





* Tbid., XCI, 552. 
* Tbid., XCIII, 281. 
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trary branches were not neglected; and in addition, they 
were to provide for instruction in Natural Philosophy, 
Algebra, Bookkeeping, and Physical Geography. Joint 
township high school districts were amenable to the 
general laws which governed joint sub-districts. The 
law of 1900** centered chiefly about the centralization 
of schools in townships. This law provided that where 
such centralization took place, a high school course of 
study of at least two years might be added. Successful 
entrants in the county examinations in the elementary 
school subjects were permitted to attend any village or 
city high school in the county, and have their tuition 
paid by the board of education of the district in which 
they lived. 

The legislation of 1904” eliminated the provision 
that a petition signed by twenty electors was required to 
authorize the board of education to submit the question 
of a union high school to the vote of each township. 
The new provision gave the boards concerned power to 
act when a high school was favored by a two-thirds vote 
of each of said boards. However, should it be neces- 
sary to erect a new building to house the high school, 
the proposition to levy additional taxes for the pur- 
pose had to be submitted to the electors of each town- 
ship. If sufficient funds were on hand in the school 
treasuries, the boards had full power to act. Complete 
control of the high school so created rested with the 
board of education of the township in which the build- 
ing was located. In 1908 the control of joint high 
schools was placed in the hands of a committee com- 





8 Ibid., XCIV, 317. 
* Tbid., XCVII, 359 
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posed of.two members from each of the districts can- 
cerned.** The same law gave boards of education in- 
volved in township or joint township high schools the 
right to levy not to exceed five mills for the support of 
these schools. When the problem of joint township 
high schools was not in question, the boards of educa- 
tion were given authority to establish high schools when 
in their judgment such schools were necessary or de- 
sirable.” When in 1913 the extension of the high 
school idea was made possible, authorization was given 
the boards of education of adjoining rural districts, or 
rural and village districts, by majority vote of each 
board concerned to unite such districts for high school 
purposes.* The final step which made necessary the es- 
 tablishment of a system of high schools comparable to 
that of the elementary school was the passage of the 
Bing Law in 1921. 

The curriculum of the high school throughout this 
seventy-five year period steadily expanded although it 
remained ill-defined to the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The law of 1853 provided, as we have seen, for 
a school higher than the primary grade.” At this time 
the primary grade curriculum and the grammar grade 
curriculum had not been defined. In the previous chap- 
ter some inferences were drawn as to the scope of the 
curriculum of the elementary school prior to the pas- 
sage of the “compulsory attendance act,” which speci- 
fied the rudiments of an elementary school curriculum. 





” Ibid., XCIX, 462. 

“ Ibid., XCV, 117. 

“ Tbid., CIV, 225. 

* Tbid., CIX, 379. For further discussion of this phase of the subject 
see pages 66 ff, where the Bing Law is considered in detail. 

“ Ibid., LI, 429. 
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From the State School Commissioner’s report for 1851“ 
it would seem that the high school curriculum at that 
date included in the range of its subject matter: United 
States History, Physiology, Philosophy, Algebra, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Astronomy, Analysis, Bookkeeping, 
Botany, Drawing, Mapping, General History, Latin, 
and French. In the light of later specifications of cur- 
riculum materials, it seems altogether probable that 
some of these subjects, such as, United States History 
and Physiology, were on the border line and frequently 
found a place in the curricula of both the elementary 
and high schools. It would appear that many so-called 
high schools of the first half of the period offered many 
of the subjects now taught exclusively in the elementary 
schools. As late as the year 1890, the State School Com- 
missioner gave evidence of this state of affairs in his 
annual report: 

A high school is a somewhat indefinite quantity in Ohio. 
From the subjects taught in some of our township and village high 
schools, which, in addition to the common branches, include only 
physical geography and the elements of algebra and physics, up to 
the curricula of the best of our city high schools, in which the 
aggregate of scholarship for graduation is greater than was re- 
quired for graduation from our best colleges seventy-five years 
ago, the range is pretty wide.*® 

Corroboration of the conclusions drawn as to the 
subject-matter of the high school curriculum was found 
in the State School Commissioner’s report for 1885. 
In his report, he gave the number of high school stu- 
dents enrolled in various branches of study. The 
subject-matter offered was almost identical with the sub- 





* State School Commissioner’s Annual Report, 1851, p. 55. 
““State Commissioner of Common Schools, Thirty-seventh Annual 
Report, p. 173. 
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jects listed above as those which constituted the high 
school curriculum of 1851.* 

The indication of what subjects should constitute the 
rudiments of an elementary education, as outlined in 
the compulsory school law of 1889,** make it possible 
to exclude the subjects there enumerated as rightfully 
belonging to the curriculum of any school of higher 
grade. The numerous laws that provided for examin- 
ing boards and for the subjects which must be success- 
fully passed by the aspirant for the elementary school 
diploma, were steps which indirectly gave lower limits 
to the high schools curriculum. The law of 1898” was 
the only law of this period that mentioned specifically 
any of the subjects that high schools were required to 
offer. The law specified that the elementary branches 
were not to be neglected where township high schools 
were established; but in addition to the subjects of the 
elementary grade, instruction was to be offered in 
Natural Philosophy, Algebra, Bookkeeping, and Physi- 
cal Geography. These four subjects made up the rudi- 
ments of a required high school course. The question 
of what other subjects might be included to make up 
the full two- or four-years curriculum, was left entirely 
to the demands of the local situation. 

The lack of an adequate curriculum policy was due 
to the lack of a definition of what constituted a high 
school. Any definition of a high school which would be 
at all adequate must concern itself primarily with a 
statement of the division of the curriculum. With the 
increased attention given to the subject-matter of the 





“ Tbid., Thirty-second Annual Report, p. 173. 
#“0O. L., LXXXVI, 333. 
“ Ibid., XCIII, 281. 
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elementary school from 1889 to 1900, the necessity for 
a determination of the curriculum division between the 
high school and the lower grades became imperative. 
The plight in which the schools found themselves is 
voiced by Lewis D. Bonebrake in 1899: 


It seems strange that our lawmakers have never seen fit to 
define what is meant by the term, “the high school,” or to authorize 
some one to do it for them. All through the law there are such 
phrases as “schools of higher grade,” “schools of higher grade 
than primary,” “high school purposes,” . . . and other like 
expressions. No definition of high school anywhere exists in our 
statutes, and no one is apparently commissioned to formulate a 
definition thereof. 

Great diversity of practice exists as to high school curricula. 
There are high schools, so-called, having arithmetic, grammar, 
reading, United States history, and other elementary branches as 
a part of their courses of study, and scarcely any branches above 
elementary algebra, civil government, physical geography and 
physiology. There are others where a large range of studies is 
covered,—a range so large that it admits justly the criticism of 
overcrowded curricula. One-year high schools, two-year, three- 
year, and four-year high schools are said to obtain 
As it is at present, the commissioner can do little else than record 
the statistics as returned, calling all “high schools” that so style 
themselves.*° 


This was the status of the high school and its cur- 
riculum at the close of the year 1900. 

The agitation that arose at this time could not long 
delay new legislation which would give a definition of 
the high school in terms of its curriculum. In the legis- 
lation of 1902, the high school received such a defini- 
tion. The high school was defined as “a school of 
higher grade than an elementary school, where instruc- 
tion should be given in approved courses in: the history 
of the United States and other countries, Composition, 





5° State Commissioner of Common Schools, Forty-sixth Annual Report, 
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Rhetoric, English and American Literature, Algebra, 
Geometry, Natural Science, Political or Mental Science, 
ancient or modern foreign language, or both, commer- 
cial and industrial branches, and such other branches 
of higher grade than those to be taught in the elemen- 
tary schools, and such advanced studies and advanced 
reviews of the common branches, as the board of edu- 
cation may direct.” The Legislature was not inclined 
to be vague in defining the high school. They carried 
the definition a step further and defined three grades 
of high schools which would receive legal recognition, 
namely: high schools of the first, second and third 
grades.” These three grades were not allowed to offer 
courses other than those enumerated above. The first 
grade high schools must: 


1 — Offer a course of study covering a period of 
four years, 

2— Continue the school session for at least 32 
weeks each year, 

3 — Require the completion of 16 courses for grad- 
uation. 


The second grade high school was held to the same 
length of school year but covered only a period of three 
years and required the completion of 12 courses for 
graduation. The third grade high school was required 
to continue its sessions for only 28 weeks out of the 
year, offer a course of study extending over at least 
two years, and demand the completion of at least 8 
courses for graduation. In all cases the courses cred- 





10, L., XCV, 115. 
These three grades remained essentially unchanged to the close of 
the period. 
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ited toward graduation were completed on the basis of 
four recitations per subject per week for the full ses- 
sion of the school year. All schools which failed to 
reach the standard which clearly defined a third grade 
high school, were to be known as elementary schools. 

The Legislature found it more difficult to delimit the 
high school curriculum by definition on the higher level. 
It attempted to do so by defining what should be 
legally considered a college. Under the terms of the 
definition, a college was an institution of a higher grade 
than a high school, offering instruction which carried 
the branches of the high school beyond the scope of 
those schools, and included other advanced subjects in 
its curriculum. The college might be a school in which 
professional, special or technical studies were pursued. 
One of the distinctive features of the college was its 
right to confer academic degrees.” 

Features were added to the law to make the defini- 
tion and classification of the high school effective in the 
curriculum requirements. The clerk of the board of 
education, of each district in which there was main- 
tained a school of high school grade, was required to 


furnish the State Commissioner of Schvols with de- | 


tailed and accurate information concerning the time 
required for the completion of the high school course, 
subjects offered, and any other information which the 
Commissioner might demand. In case of neglect or 
refusal to furnish this information, the school could 
not be maintained as a high school and its work would 
not be recognized in the State. The State School Com- 
missioner was also empowered to determine the grade 





* 0. L., XCV, 115. 
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of the high schools, after an inspection had been made. 
He was authorized to withhold his approval of any 
curriculum which did not meet legal requirements, or 
the standards of which had been modified after approval 
had been given by him.” To assist the Commissioner 
of Schools in the maintenance of effective standards of 
high school classification, the Legislature in 1909 au- 
thorized the Commissioner to appoint “two competent 
inspectors.”*’ These inspectors were under the direct 
supervision of the Commissioner of Education and were 
to devote their entire time to the inspection of high 
schools. Further legislation in this direction served only 
to increase the rigidity. of the standards imposed.” 

The subsequent expansion of work of the high 
school can be traced through three lines of legislative 
enactment. The first is shown by the increased subjects 
assigned to the high school and through the language 
employed. The list of subjects suggested for 1902 has 
been given. In addition thereto the Legislature of 1909 
suggested that boards of education were authorized to 
maintain Manual Training, Domestic Science, and Com- 
mercial departments; and support Agricultural, Voca- 
tional and Trade Schools.” The varied types of course 
offered incidental to this curriculum and school expan- 
sion is suggested in the wording of the law of 1914, 
which refers to “the high school curriculum or curric- 
ulums, the courses of instruction offered therein.” 

The second phase of the expanding high school is 





* Ibid., XCV, 117; CIV, 225. 
®R. S., Sec. 40294a. 

*O. L., CIV, 173, 225. 

* Tbid., C, 17. 

8 Tbid., CIV, 104. 
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seen in the provision for the Junior High School. The 
law was very specific in its definition of the grade limits 
of the new organization. The elementary school thence- 
forth was to consist of the first six grades. Grades 
seven, eight and nine were organized into the Junior 
High School; while grades ten, eleven and twelve be- 
came the Senior High School.” 

The third direction which high school expansion 
took was that of introducing a Normal department in 
first grade high schools.“ The law was very explicit as 
to the type of instructors for this department, the length 
of time that should be devoted to pedagogical subjects, 
instructors’ salaries, housing, and provision for ade- 
quate practice-teaching facilities. Later this plan un- 
derwent modification in the direction of a more con- 
servative policy to insure a higher quality of work. The 
legislative acts of 1919" and 1921” limited the Normal 
school to a county institution and permitted but one such 
school to each county. 


SUMMARY 


At the close of the year 1925, there had been devel- 
oped in Ohio a well-defined and elaborate system of 
state high schools. Following the passage of the first 
general law in 1853, high school legislation was confined 
to the details of district organization and support. The 
early legislation was at all times permissive in character. 
No serious attempt had been made to define the true 
meaning of a high school or the exact nature of its work. 
The high school as an institution remained a somewhat 





*® [bid., CVII, 624. 
® Ibid., CIV, 155. 
“ Tbid., CVIII, Pt. I, 233. 
“ Ibid., CIX, 591. 
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indefinite and an elusive thing until the legislation of 
1902 gave it definition and limitation of scope. The con- 
tinued legislative endeavor to definitize and expand the 
work of the public high school received its final and most 
complete expression for the period in the Bing Law of 
1921.° 

Although practically neglected in its infancy, the 
high school made rapid progress. It literally grew up 
out of the necessities of the situation. From fourteen 
small high schools in 1850, the number reached 836 in 
1900, 1,475 in 1920, and 1,275 in 1925 (The apparent 
decrease in the number of schools listed in 1925, in all 
probability, is due to the tendency to centralize and con- 
solidate, as the figures below indicate decided increases 
in teachers and students for this period); and from a 
comparatively few students in 1850, the number attend- 
ing high schools in 1900 reached 56,952; in 1920 
jumped to 128,538; and in 1925 totaled 210,169. The 
number of teachers in the high schools showed a similar 
increase. In 1900 there were 1,884 high school teachers; 
in 1920 approximately 5,987; and 8,894 in 1925.* 


“This law has been discussed in some fullness in chapter II, pages 
66 ff. 


* The data from the Annual Report of the State Superintendent for 
1925 is not clear on this point. On page 7 the number of teachers in high 
school is given at 8,894. In a more complete analysis of the high school 
situation given on page 21 of the same Report the total number of teachers 
employed in the high school is given at 13,921. Many superintendents and 
principals in the smaller school were included in this number. The analysis 
is given as follows under the caption “Report on High Schools,” “There 
were 4,656 teachers in city schools, 371 teachers in exempted village schools, 
and 8,894 teachers in county schools.” Note too that the data from page 7, 
referred to above, corresponds with the number given in county schools 
on page 21. It would seem entirely legitimate to include many small school 
principals and superintendents among high school teachers as a large num- 
ber of them carry a teaching load little short of the regular teachers. 
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The property valuation for these schools totaled over 

ot five and a quarter millions of dollars in 1900, and ap- 
proximately thirty millions of dollars in 1920. The 

Annual Report of the State Superintendent for 1925 

does not give the property valuation for high schools of 

that date. Other significant advances for the period had 

been made which were not so easily measured by statis- 

tics. The quantity and quality of work both offered and 

done in the high schools represented one of the chief 

elements of educational progress during the years from 


1851 to 1925, 












REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 





BY THE EDITOR 





SOLDIERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION BURIED 
IN OHIO 

This is the title of a book which has long been in 
demand by citizens of Ohio and many beyond the bor- 
ders of that state, who have learned through tradition 
or otherwise that their Revolutionary ancestors came to 
this state and are probably buried here. The arduous 
work of collecting material for this volume was under- 
taken by the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
under the direction of Mrs. Eugene Kennedy of Dayton, 
Ohio, who was State Chairman of Historical Sites and 
Revolutionary Graves Committee from 1920 to 1923, 
and continued by Mrs. Jane Frances Dowd Dailey of 
Albany, Ohio, who had been Chairman of this commit- 
tee from 1923 to the present time. 

This book contains 447 pages and lists over 3,000 
soldiers of the American Revolution buried in Ohio. 
This comparatively large number of burials within the 
border of our state, which was not admitted into the 
Union until twenty years after the Revolution, is ex- 
plained in the following paragraph from the Foreword 
to the volume by Mrs. Dailey: 


Lest the reader should wonder at the large number of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers buried in Ohio, it should be recalled that the 
present boundaries of Ohio were nearest the original colonies, 
and when land grants were given to the soldiers thither came the 
hardy New Englanders to the Western Reserve and the region 
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of Lake Erie; sturdy Pennsylvanians crossed over into central 
Ohio and the Virginian and Carolinian took up his abode in the 
southern part of Ohio. Here in the Northwest Territory they 
lived and died; they were fathers of a race who inherited the in- 
vincible courage and sterling qualities of the Revolutionary soldier 
and who took up the burden of founding the Nation by pressing 
westward. 


Mrs. Dailey explains that the Roster is not designed 
as a genealogical reference book, but it is of great value 
to many seeking information in regard to their Revolu- 
tionary ancestors. We quote further from the Fore- 
word: 


Its primary object is to present an authentic and complete list 
of Revolutionary soldiers buried in this state. Research has ex- 
tended over a quarter of a century, and had it not been for the 
patriotic service given gratis by Ohio men and women the compila- 
tion of these records would not have been possible. No detail was 
too insignificant for these searchers; county cemeteries were in- 
vestigated by faithful Chapter chairmen of the D. A. R.; news- 
papers gave freely of their space; the U. S. Bureau of Pensions 
gave valuable aid and many persons were assiduous in searching 
the D. A. R. lineage books and the published lists of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. 

Contained herein are many records of proven service, but 
there are some which may never be proved though the service 
given by the individuals is beyond question. Information in many 
instances was meager, but this, it is felt, can be corrected by 
adding to the Roster additional records which are now or will be 
in the future under investigation. The chapter or person who 
filed the data is responsible for the authenticity of the record and 
any communication should be carried on with them. 


The name of the chapter of the D. A. R. furnishing 
the information accompanies the record of each Revo- 
lutionary soldier. This not only gives the local chapters 
credit for their work and fixes the responsibility for its 
accuracy, but in many instances it gives the interested 
person consulting the book a clue to sources of addi- 
tional information. 
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The price of the book is $1.00 if the party purchas- 
ing calls at the office of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society for the book. The book costs 
$1.25 mailed to any part of the United States. This 
barely covers expense in the production of the book 
which is printed on good paper and substantially bound 
in attractive blue buckram. A large number of copies 
still remain with the Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society and may be had at the price named upon 
application. 

In the preparation of this work, the Ohio Daughters 
of the American Revolution have contributed a notable 
service. They have made it possible for those interested 
in patriotic research work to have this volume at less 
than one-fifth the price that they would have had to pay 
for it if it had been published for sale at a profit. 





DEATH OF SENATOR THEODORE E. BURTON 


Senator Theodore E. Burton, who delivered the ad- 
dress on the occasion of the dedication of the Memorial 
Wing of the Museum and Library Building of this So- 
ciety, April 6, 1926, died in Washington, October 28, 
1929. A sketch of his life, with the exception of the last 
three years, appears in the QuarTERLy for July, 1926. 





